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PREFACE. 



Printed notes on Psychology, at first considered a luxury, have now 
become a necessity ; and they are such old and tried friends, that no very 
formal bow need be made to the public. This edition has been compiled 
with great care on the basis of the previous one, together with the best 
additional notes taken in the lecture-room by several members of the 
two preceding classes 

On almost every page additions and improvements have been made, 
by which passages before obscure and deficient have been rendered more 
intelligible and complete. We have added the discussion of the Auto- 
fnatic-reflex and Sensori-motor systems to the epitome of Dr. McCosh's 
article on the Cerebrospinal Mass in the March ('78) number of the 
Princeton Review; also, considerable matter to the chapter on Conscience ; 
while the chapter on the Comparative Powers has been entirely remod- 
elled and greatly enlarged. 

We therefore hope, and, we may add, believe that this edition may 
meet the wants of the Junior Class to a greater extent than did the 
editions of either of the former years 

EDITORS FROM THE CLASS OF '81. 

Princeton College, Sept., 1879, 
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PART I -PROLEGOMENA. 



I.— INTEODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Method and Means of Psychological Study. 

Psychology, {^'^'->/5?, Xoyo'z^) is that science which inquires, in 
an inductive manner, into the operations of the human mind, 
Avith a view to discovering their laws. 

Method. 

As in all physical and metaphysical sciences, the method to be 
pursued is the Inductive Method (iTzaycopj), 

There are two methods employed in science, the inductive 
and the deductive. The deductive methc^ is employed in 
mathematics and in logic. It proceeds from general axioms 
which must apply to all particular cases ; in other words, 
from something given or granted to something derived 
therefrom by thought. In the physical sciences, the in- 
ductive method is pursued. It proceeds to collect and 
arrange facts ; to observe the laws running through these 
facts, and then completes the investigation by ascertaining, 
by experiment, whether similar facts will occur under the 
same law. Galileo was the first to use this method, although 
Bacon perfected it. 

The inductive method proceeds thus : 

1. It sets t)ut in an orderly manner to collect and arrange 
(co-ordinate, subordinate) facts. 

2. To examine these facts. 

3. To discover the laws or principle running through these 
facts. 

In induction we have a means and an end. 
Means — Orderly collection and co-ordination of facts. 

A 



Eitd — ^Discovei'v of Axioms, Caiis^is and Forms. 
Nolr. — Axioms — the laws of phenomena. 

Forms — (be intrinsit! properties of bwliee, or that 
which makes them what they are, (eldo^). 

Bacon — boru iu Loudon, in ISfil, published his " Hbvum 
Organum" 1620. died 1626 — originated the inductive method. 
It had, however, been partially in use in the time of Aristotle. 
Bacon says that we must gather and co-ordinate or separate 
factfl, then rise bi minor Jixioms (axiom — law, principle), I'roni 
these to middle axioms, then to major axioms, and, lastly, to 
causes or forms ; (forms — pro|>erties of bodies which make them 
what they are). By the last expression, {stSur), he means 
what we now more vaguely terra laws, i, e., the principles of 
forces and order in nature. 

The whole difference between the great methods is, that in ihe 
inductive, we rise from singulnrs to universals ; in the deductive, 
we desceiul from universals to singulars. 

Newton's application of induction mixed wilh deduction cau 
be seen from the following illustration : 

He had a great mauy facts whence he drew a conclusion ; this 
conclusion then served as an axiom or law, whence, reasoning 
deductively, he found that this law or conclusion did not a|)ply 
to different cases. So, altering his taw until it suited all cases, 
he thus, by iuduelion-deduclion, arrived at tlie general law for 
gravitation, viz., that gravitation is proportioned to the weighty 
and, inveisely, to the square of the distance. 

It is evident that Bacon meant his method, mulaHs midandia, 
to apply to all branches of science, metajihysical as well as physi- 
cal. The process must certainly he somewhat different when 
applied to mind and when applied to mattei-. The knowledge 
we gain of mind is by iuternal inspection, [i. e., self-con aciona- 
ness ;) that of matter, by external insiieetion, (■/. e., sense- 
perception.) Still, the nature of the human mind not being 
creative — not perceiving in the abstract, hut in the concrete — 
intuition, therefore, giving ns facts, not laws, and the nature of 
the phenomena themselves being so complicatetl, we are all but 
forced to make use of tlie inductive method in all sciences treat- 



ig of the phenomena of nature. It is a decided mark of the 
Togress which science has made in modern times, to have left 
ehiud it the methods of a priori reasoning. 

Means. 
In studying the nature of the mind, we must have recourse to 

1. Direct Observation. 

Direct observation, immediate introspection, observance 
proper, are all one and the same work of one faculty of the 
human mind, viz., consciousness. Self-consciousness is that 
faculty of the mind by which we observe the operations of 
the mind. Man cannot observe the laws t)f the^mind by 
mere consciousness : he can only observe facts and induct- 
ively draw conclusions. 

2. Experiment. 

It has been questioned whether the mind can be experi- 
mental on. We certainly cannot speak of experiment in 
metaphysics as we can in physics or anatomy. Still, we 
can start some subject, and observe what changes and emo- 
tions it creates ; i. e,, we can, instead of letting the mind go 
on by itself, put it into a certain position and observe how 
it behaves. 

3. The Words, Writings and Deeds of other Men. 

By the thoughts and feelings expressed in them, we can 
look into the souls of the men themselves, and thus obtain 
the material for comparison. We cannot observe directly 
the minds of others, only the results of their thoughts. 
Shakspeare's knowledge of human nature was so great, that 
what he says may almost be taken as a fact. 



CHAPTER I. 

II.— MIND AND BODY. 

A. Evidence of Existence of Mind. 

These arguments are chiefly directed against a certain re- 
fined materialism which has been the reigning^-^ilosophy 
of France. It has gained considerable powfir fn Grermany^ 
and is thejssue to which MilPs Association Theory, Bain's 
Identification of all thoughts and feelings with the body, 
Spencer's Development of all things out of an unknowable 
nothing, Huxley's Physical Basis of life and mind in mole- 
cular action, are conducting modern thinkers. It is that 
form of materialism which accounts for mental action and 
ideas by molecular action, or some form of material agency. 

I. Man has means of knowing the existence of mind as im- 
mediate as the means of knowing the existence of matter. 

It is often said that man can know directly only the 
objects falling under his senses, and that he can arrive at 
the knowledge of mind only by a circuitous process, by' 
inferences based upon the knowledge of the existence of the 
material world. Others go a step further and deny the le- 
gitimacy of this inference, trying vainly to account for men- 
tal action by material forces, chemical or electric. 

In viewing a landscape, we are conscious not only of the 
objects in it, but of the mind viewing them. We have 
immediate and intuitive knowledge of objects on a land- 
scape from intuitive judgments in regard to these objects ; 
we are as certain that there is a mind perceiving as that 
there is something perceived. 

Suppose we are standing upon a bridge, looking down 
the river, and enjoying the scenery before us. But all the 
time we are conscious of doing so ; we are conscious of a 
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self se[>amte from the woene, uiul i-easouing and judging 
about it. Siid<Ienly a mother steps to the edge of the bridge 
aud throws a chihl into the water; we are filled with hor- 
ror and indigimtioii ; we feel ourselves reprobating the 
conduct of the woman ; and, feeling pity for the child who 
is sinking in the waters, we rush into the stream in the 
hojie of rescuing it. But all the time we are as certain 
that there is a soul reprobating the unnatural mother, a.s 
that there ia a mother to be reprobate<l. We have not 
more evidence that there ia a child drowning in the rivefj 
than we have of the other fact that we are cherishing com- 
passion towards it; and we are not more assured that the 
child is in danger, than we are that we have resolved to 
rescue it. 
II. It follows that we have a positive, though limited, knowl- 
edge of mind, even as we have a positive, though limited, 
knowledge of matter. 

There are several doctrines to be met by this position. 
Firat among them ia that of the spiritualiat, who maiutains 
that matter does not exist ; that it is simply a projection of 
mind, which is so coustituteil that, uuder the sime cii-ciim- 
atances, it will act in the same way. 

The next doctrine is that of Kant. It refutes the pre- 
ceding. It is that we have a knowledge of matter as exist- 
ing, but not beyond that ; that we [lerceive phenomena, not 
actual objects. But we do know matter as [)ossessed of 
certain properties which we can define, although we do not 
pretend to know all the properties which may lie latent in 
matter. Now, "just as we define matter by positives as 
extended, as iiossessed of attraction and otiier properties, so 
T¥e may define mind by positive qualities, all of them known 
to us because we have constant experience of them : " cx)n- 
seionsness, intelligence, emotion, conscience, will. When, 
for instance, by some bud news, sorrow is awakened in the 
mind, we are conscious, we know, that the mind is capable 
of being affected by sorrow. Still, we cannot be supposed 
to know exactly all the properties of tnind. 



III. As matter cannot be resolved into mind, on the one 
hand^ so, on the other, mind cannot be resolved into matter. 

Attempts have been made by Berkeley, Fichte, and others 
to refine matter, so as to leave little but the name ; repre- 
senting it either as an idea created by the Divine Mind 
(Berkeley), or as an idea created by tlie human mind itselL 
With these men matter is only an exhibition of forces. 
Others, again, a school of Physicists of the present day^ 
seek to spiritualize (dynamicalize) matter by stripping it 
of some of its distinguishing properties; such as exten- 
sion, occupation of space. But all these attempts stand in 
direct opposition to the intuitive convictions of man ; and 
as we would oppose attempts to resolve matter into mind^ 
so we would set ourselves against the attempt to resolve 
mind into matter, because 

1. The two are made known to us by different organs. 

The one, matter, we know by the senses; the other,^ 
mind, by self-consciousness. "No man ever saw a thought, 
touched an emotion, heard a volition. Nor are we con- 
scious, within the thinking mind, of space occupied, or 
hardness, or color." 

2. We know them possessed of essentially different proper- 
ties. The burden of proof lies with those who deny this posi- 
tion. 

We know the one as occupying space, and " exercising 
certain attractive powers ; whereas we know the other as 
capable of judgment, purpose, and affection." No property 
of mind can apply to matter. 

If we give proper consideration to these arguments, it 
will immediately appear how impossible it is to bring both 
matter and mind back to one common source; that no 
modification of matter will give it intelligence, thought, 
discrimination. Materialists who profess to explain mental 
action bv material forces, never have so much as a clear 
idea of the thing to be demonstrated. The physiologist 



may, hy ibe study of the nerves hikI brain, come to know 
what they ui"e, ivhat their eheniical composition is. He 
niiiy sny that electricity cxplaias all the |)roperties of* 
nerves (which is a mast iiiisiiwessf'iil theory) ; for electricity 
will travel along them in a certain manner, nervous action 
will not. IJut though be should l>e siiet^ssfiil, all he could 
show IB under whiit pliywiological condilious inlelleot, voli- 
tion, may arise : be would not thereby throw any light on 
the subject of intellect and volition. He only shows that 
there are bodily organisms required by the niiud, but lie 
cannot thus account for thought and will. An affection of 
the J)ulj>y substance, the brain, is one thing ; and the deter- 
mination of the mind to do or not to do, is another tiling. 
An electric force is one thing, and the ingenious thought of 
Faraday in speculating on that force is an entirely different 
thing. No doubt, physital and mental action go baud in 
hand ; as the musical instrument sends forth sweet melodies 
only when touched by a skillful hand, so the actions of the 
mind cau Ite harmonious only when the body is in a cor- 
resiiondlngly healthful coiidllion. " SU s<nm mens in 
oorpare satio." 

ly. The connection between mind and matter is a mystery. 

A myscery is a truth wliieh we are requirett to lielieve 
without fully comprehending it; *. e,, it is a truth suffi- 
ciently evident to be believed, still incomprehensible. Some 
doctrines, for instance, are not easy to form a conception of, 
still we cannot but believe in them. Such are the doctrines 
of the Eternity of the Divine Existence and ihe infinite 
expansion of sjjace. Olher doctrines are, to some measure, 
understood, but we are unable to see in what relation they 
stand to olhere. When two phenomena are presented to 
the mind, it naturally tries to discover some connection 
between them (lile — deatli) , and if «e fad to discover this 
connection, it h m l because we are ignorant, but because 
we have not ihe mean-, of pn)i>erh conducting the investi- 
gation. It is liighh uiuea-onable to rtjLLt sutli doctrines 
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because their connections are not apparent. It is the same 
in the present case. We know mind and matter separately ; 
but their connections may, perhaps, always remain a mys- 
tery. We know something of mind, something of body ; 
but how they act upon each other we have no means of dis- 
covering. 

B. Influence of Mind on Body. 

I. There is an influence exerted on the bodily organs by the 
will. 

The seat of the will seems to be the cerebrum. An 
animal deprived of this part of the brain may, nevertheless, 
continue to live and move ; but it is incapable of voluntary 
motion. The will does not act directly upon the nerves, 
but on the ganglia, at the base of the brain, and thence the 
motion is carried to that part of the body which is to be 
moved. The former part of the brain contains the motor 
nerves. The back part contains the sensor nerves. Some- 
thing is transmitted down from the cerebrum to the base of 
the brain — to the motor nerve ; this passes on into action 
at the rate of one hundred and eight feet per second. Of 
these intermediate steps between the will and its effect, man 
is not directly conscious ; we icill only the result, not the 
entire process. 

II. There is an influence exerted on the bodily organs by the 
attention being directed to them. 

1. If the attention is directed to different organs, the 
result is a different one. By directing attention to them 
the salivary glands secrete more saliva, and swallowing is 
obstructed, even stammering may be produced. Attention 
fixed upon the stomach produces a feeling of weight— of 
pressure in that region, and the digestion is disturbed. 

Note, — Sir Henry Holland, in his chapters on Mental 
Physiology, has proven it. Deglutition and articu- 
lation may be impeded by simply directing and con- 
centrating the attention upon them. A patient 



frequently iiijiircs himself liy iiwiipying his mind 
too much with hie ailment. Htince, cures may be 
effected, or sit li-'ast ht^lped, by Iiaving the attention 
directed elsewhere. Many [ieo])ie have been entirely 
cured of sea-sickness, when the ship was in danger 
of BiDking, the attention of the mind being trans- 
ierred from the nausea to the neMssity of preserva^ 
tion. Dr. MeCosh said that once he was called to 
address an audienee from a very high and hastily 
constructed platform ; he could look between the 
boaixls at his feet, and l>egan to see the peril of his 
position ; iminedralely liis knees began to shake, and 
he grew dizzy and faint; but as soon as he began 
to speak, hLs limbri grew firm and he forgot all 
about it, 

2. "With the senses of sight, hearing, etc., the result is 
directly opposite — they are rendered more af.'Ute, In short, 
different parts of the l«>dy are differently affected, happily 

Eor otherwise, as it is the nature of the organ to act under 

f *W without the direction of the will. 

|.??bte. — ^Where we direct the aftfutiou voluntarily, the influ- 
ence is usually good. When attention is direet«l to 
the senses of sight, hearing, elc, the effect is always 
good. Tims a hunter, going through a wood, sees 
much more than we do. This frequent attention to 
a part, unless too excessive, always sends blood to it. 
laness is seen in close study and ^vaut of 
Hence, as above, many diseases are pro^ 
I by imagination, es[)ecially those of the heart. 
I, also, imagination frequently plays no mean part 
1 their cure. An M. D. once prescribed a fly blis- 
, which was to l>e applied in a given time unless 
e symptoms improved ; the pleasant prospect before 
a worked upon the part affected, through the 
fs miu<i, that he was very much better long 
efore the time of applying the blister came around. 
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So one with a severe toothache will start for the den- 
tist's, but, upon viewing the dread paraphernalia of 
the office, will immediately lose the pain and beg to 
be released. Dr. Beddoes tells of a paralytic, on 
whom he was about to experiment with electricity; 
he placed a thermometer under the man's tongue to 
find the temperature of his body, and the man, imag- 
ing it to contain and having to do with electricitj', 
was forthwith cured. 

3. Mesmerism, " j)owwowing," and, to a certain extent, 
homoeopathy, are based on this curious relation of mind and 
body ; but they throw no light upon it. 

Note, — The mesmerist must first acquire control over the 
train of thought of the person to be mesmerized, 
(which is due to the association of ideas), and then 
he can proceed to deprive him of the use of his 
limbs by directing his attention to the part in ques- 
tion. You can free yourself from the power of the 
mesmerist by concentrating your mind on something 
else and refusing to think of what he wishes you to. 
He then has lost your train of thought. 

III. There is an influence exerted on the bodily frame by 
emotions. 

It is a well-known fact that certain mental feelings have 
great effect on certain organs of the body. Fear and joy 
affect the heart ; disappointment and grief, the stomach ; 
envy produces jaundice ; passions affect the respiratory 
organs. Sir Charles Bell maintains that the action of the 
respiratory organs gives the expressions to the countenance. 
On these facts, physiognomy bases its judgments. 

IV. Mental action generally shows its influence on the body 
by wasting bodily energy. 

Severe mental work, and especially stern Exercise of the 
will, strong emotions, are usually followed by a loss of 
bodily energy, L e., by a feeling of weariness. The strain 



of the will afferts more ittimediiitely the iiprvmis power ceu- 
tered in the brain. A long night's exertion shows ilsulf in 
a liiaturlwnce of the digestive oi^ans. There is one cure 
for all these injurioiia effects of mental activity, viz., abso- 
I ^S-tJ^liXte calmness. 

C. Injluence of Body on Mind. 

The parts most intimately connected with mental action 
are the cerebro-spinal mass, the cerebrum, and the cerebel- 
lum. 

Note. — Tlie forces runiuug through these parts are connected 
with mental acLii9n ; not, howi^ver, the physical parts 
constituting them. 
All these parts acted upon by the mind carry out this 
acliiin by means of two systems of nerves. 
U. The Automatic or Reflex system (Dr. M. Hall). 
B. The Sensori-motor system (Sir Charles Bell). 
a. Automattr or Reflex System. 
The seat or centi'e is the cerebro-spinal mass, which is 
imposed of white and gmy matter; the former being 
fibrous, the latter vesicular. Along the spinal cord are 
ganglia, or eejitres from which the nerves proceed. 
Note. — These ganglia are diminutive brains, the same in 
function as the brain ; they are inferior centres re- 
ferred to the brain. 
The active power of the nervous system resides in iJiese 
ganglia, and not in the fibres of the nerves. A reflex action 
takes place when an influence from without is sent back by 
those centres; tlie animal, however, having absolutely no 
) fioisation of it. Hence it is called automatic, inasmuch as 
there is no voluntary jtower exerted. Now, the nerves 
b^ng either nerves of sensation or of motion, the former 
set answer to tarry the sensation to the seat of sensation at 
the base of the brain. 

Thus, an impreasion being produced on the branches of 
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the gangliou, i. e., on the afterent nerve, tlie seotiiitioD is car- 
ried back to the ganglion, and, by the aid of the efferent 
(motor) nerve, the aensatioii is again carried outward, aad, 
results in motion. 

Examples of the action of this system are the circulation 
of the blood, digestion nf the food. 
Tlie sensitive nerve is called P. 8. (posterior sensor.) 
The motor nerve is called A. M. (anterior motor.) 
Afferent, P. S., carries seneation to the ganglion. 
Efferent, A, M., carries sensation from the ganglion, and re- 
snlta in motion, 

b. Sensofir^wtor System. 
This system has its seat in the sensorium, which ia com- 
posed of ganglia along the base of the brain. This ia tliej 
centre of motion indej)endontof the will, is consensual and' 
quite automatic. 

Examples of the action of this system are the closing q 
the eye at a bright light, vomiting, effect of an off^istv 
smell, sneezing when tickletl in tiie nose. 

These differ from the true automatic motions in j 
ing sensation. They are acltona with gensaiion, 
a. Volimtary Adion. 
This action, seated in the gray matter of the brain, ; 
>• from the white in the ganglia at the base of tlie brain. 
I, Fuller DiscusfiiON of Cerebro-Spinal Mass. — Nobody 
imagines that the bones or muscles of tlie body can prodaoi 
thought or feeling. It is the eerebro- spinal mass alone tiial 
can be supposal to have any psychologi<«l qualities. Let 1 
examine it, Iwginning with the spinal column and mounting 
lip to the cerebral hemispheres. 

1. The Spiiial Column is composed of white matter, whichi 
fibrous, and of gray matter in the centre, which is cellular, 
gives off along the backbone thirty-one pairs of nerves, whi 
are combined in knots or ganglia, which exhibit reflex action^ 
The anterior in the pairs are Motor (designated A. M.); the poa-^ 
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' terior, Sonsor (P. S.) Tlie Sensor nerve, wliicli is affei'tnt, being 
stimulated, transmits, an a(--tion to the centre, and there goes out 
in motion along the motj.ir nerve, wliich is efferent. Now there 
ie no evidence of lliei-e being mental action of any kind in the 
cord or in the nerves. Mr. I^ewes, it is trne, speaks of there 
being unconscious mental action. I doubt much whether there 
is such a thing as unconscious thinking or feeling. From its 
very nature, we cannot be eunscious — that is, directly c(.gnizant 
of it. It cannot explain anything which cannot Ije accounted 
for otherwise (supposed unconscious acts are simply acts which 

' have passed so rapidly that they are not remembered) by known 
and acknowledged principles. There is no proof of there being 

I mind in the motions of the ganglia. There is, no doubt, intel- 
ligence implied in the very delicate mechanism by which reflex 
twtiou is produced, bnt it is that of the Being who fashioned 
and arranged the wlfole. The movements are not directly 
under the control of the will. Professor Ferrier maintains that 
there is no sensation in the backl>one or its appendages. All 
the piirts abore may be removed without destroying the proper 
action of the i>ar[s. So far. tlien, we have no tniee of mental 
action, of will, or judgmcnl, or emotion, nor even of sensation. 
2, Going upward, the spinal cord C3cpands into t!ie Medulla 
Oblongaia. Here we have a centre of co-ordination of a more 
complex character. It is concerne<l in the processes by which 
infanis su<;k and swallow, and is supjMDsed to be exercised in the 
jiroduction of articulate speech. The co-ordination of i-espira- 
tory movements is one of the chief functions of the organs. 

»" Jl IB futlier & centre of tlie reflex maiiir^etsliaD of facial expreaaian, and 
■Dine oilier rcirmH i if what are iiKiiall; rvgarded as emotional exjirewtiolia. Vul- 
pian has gliown that if a young rui be deprived of all the encephalic centres 
above the medulla, and if then the loeaare pinched, not only may reflex move- 
mentaorUiellmlwIie prmluced, but alnoa cry as of pain may be elicited. This 
i» capable offrequenL repetition. If now Ibe medulla obliingaui be deetroyed, 
pinching of the (oes will caiiee the reflex niavemente uf the limtix as before; 
but no cry will be elicited. The cry in this case i« a pure reflex phenomenon, 
and IB easily accounted for, when it U remembered that a cry ie only a modi- 
fied expiration, and that the medulla oblongata a the cUHjrdinatiug centre uf 
the respiratory n 
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I call s[)ecial attention to the eircunistaiiee thai the cry as of 
pain is no evidence of pain being felt. Our author says : 

" Ifall the cenireii above the meduUn be removed, life ma.v continoe, the 
respirntorr ntovemenl'i roaj go en with their acciiijlomed rbytbni, (he heart 
may continue lo beat, and the circulation be niuitiiAiiied : the animal aity 
swalioiT if rood be itilcoduced into the mouUi, lunj rvnct to iin|ire^ioiis made 
oo its Rensor^ nerves, wilhdtswing its limbH, or makinK an irrtgiilar fpiing ir 
pinclied, or even utter a cry as if in pain, and yel will be merely a nOD 
tient, non-inteiJigenL, reflex mechaniam." 

3, Rising higher, we come to the Meaeiuxphalic Centrea (Cor- 
pora Quad rigem ilia). These are the seat of oinre romplex and 
siK-cial fo-oiiliiiatioD8, involving very wonderful adaptations, 
and the reflex expression of emotion produced by the action of 
the sjJeeial senses. Carpenter regai'ds the inegeneephale as the 
eenemium commune, or seat of sen^tinn, and the source of 
what is called seusori- motor, or consensual action — sut^ as 
sneezing, which is not dependent on the will, and cannot be pro- 
duce! directly by a volition; but which is felt, and is so, our 
auihor maintains, because the act reaclios a liensory centre in 
the brain. He does not allow that this action has in itself aiiy' 
sensation; and he asserts that the plaintive ery elicited by 
pinching tlie foot of a rabbit may be merely a reflex phent 
enou, not defiending on any true sense of jtain, and that the 
leap to the side which the brainless frog makes lio as to avoid 
an obstacle may be merely the resultant of two siniultaueoue, 
impressions, the one on its fimt, and the other on its retina. 

4. The Cei-ebeUum was regaided by the j»hrenologi.st8 BB the 
centre of sexual appetite, but this view is not confirmed by 
accurate i-e^earch. Our author doubts whether, as is oAea 
asserted of late years, it is the special centre of co-ordinated' 
action. Ferrier allots to it the function of equilibration, whioh 
is pamlyzed when the orgiin is totally destroyed, and may issue 
in falling or rotary motion, according to the part affected when 
it is diseased. He maintains that jieither sensation nor voluntaxjr 
motion need be offectetl by disorder in the cerebellum. 

Tills may be the proper place to call attention to a process 
which lakes place in the Pons ^'arolii and Crura Cerebri, 



There is a deoussatioii or crossiug of tlie varioua peijsory 
(flo-ealled) ami rnotof jiai-te. Above this, destruction of one 
sido (lauscs paralysis of mntion nnit sensation, not on the same, 
but (ID the opposite side. 

The Crura Cerebri |)ass into two great ganglia eituated at 
base of the braih, where tliey are inclosed and concealed by 
the cerebral hemispheres. Tliese are believed to perffirm very 
important offices in connecting the brain proper with the oi^ans 
that lie farther down. 

The Corpora Striata, it is agreed, have motor functions. 
Destructive lesions of this organ in man, in dogs, and other 
animals, produce hemiplegia of the op|)osite side, owing to the 
decussation just spoken of. Sensation, meanwhile remains 
unaffected. 

There is a considerable divei'sity of opinion as to the func- 
tions of the Thalama OpHd. Carpenter rtgards them as play- 
ing an important part in the senSori-motur tract, and speaks of 
fibres as ascending from the sensorium to the cortical laycr^ 
the cerebrum, which is thereby sensorially stiranlaled or affected. 
Ferrier writes somewhat hesimtingly. There are undoubtedly 
cases in which injuries of the optic thalamus have been associa- 
te*] with diminution or abolition of sensation in touch, sight, 
bearing, taste, and smell, in one form or other, on the opposite 
side of the body. He holds that tlie thalamus contains the 
sensory paths of all the nerves of sen.^ation which take their 
origin below the crura cerebri. The sensor and motor paths 
seem to unite about this place, and lesions of different parts of 
the thalamus seem to produce somewhat different effects. The 
motor tract has become completely seiwrated from the sensoi- 
ill the corpora striata. He holds it to be physically impossible 
that sensation should continue after (he total destruction of the 
optic ihalami. 

But our author insists once more on the fact that mere reac- 
tions to sensory, or rather afferent actions, are not indications of 
true sensations. He maintains that up to this place, up to the 
thalami optiei and cor]K)ra striata, there is no evidence of wilt or 
even of sensalion. This declaration, however, is to bo taken 



along with the very important doctrine, that movements at 1 
requiring true volitional efliirt "tend to become automatic b 
re|>etilion ; and the less varied and complex the movements, tb 
more speedily does the autotiiatiu organization become estab 
lislied." He reaches the conclusion that "the corpora etrlat 
ai'e the centres iu which these habitual or automatic movement 
become organized," and that "the optic thalami play the sat 
subordinate roh to the sensory centres." 

5. Cerebiiim. — So far as we have yet gone, thefe is no pre 
of any mental act, nor even of sensation. Cut off the cerebra 
hemispheres from above, and there may be many movei 
as adaptive as if they had been done by the- animal's will an 
intelligence, but there is, after all, no feeling and no purp,oa 
Our author holds that "it has been conclusively demonstrate 
that in man the consciousness of sensory impressions, or tr 
sensation, is a function of the cerebral hemispheres." I belie 
he has gone i'ar to establish this most important truth in opposi 
tion to those who, like Carpenter, find the tract oi" sensation i 
the base of the brain. 

His definition of sensation is approximately correct: "It i 
the consciousness of au impression.' I do not like the wor 
"impression." I believe that "affection" would be better. Bd 
be is surely right in saying that iu sensation there is consoioui 
aesa, or an immediate mental act, and this, I may add, 
cognitive act; it is the knowledge of an affection of the bodj 
He maintains resolutely that "sensation is a function of t 
higher, that is, cerebral centres," and quotes Flourcns, who w 
of opinion that "sensation pro2>er was abniislied by the removet 
of the cerebral hemispheres." 

II. Localization. — Our author goes farther than tbis 
thinks he can localize, in the gray matter which composes th 
cortex or periphery of the brain, the centres of the variou 
senses. At this point he la opposed by many eminent pbysi 
ologists. His ex[>eriments will require to be repeated, and bl 
conclusions tested by competent men, before they ca 
regarded as fully establiirhed, But ho seems to me to bav 
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proven his pusitioDS [irovisionally and approximiitely. I use 
this guarded language because I believe tliat, while the seuses 
have to do with the centres allocjited to them, there may be 
need of more invcHtigation to lieferiniDe the precise fuDetion 
of the centres. It is surely quite conceivable that the sensa- 
tion which is so diS'used in the lower animals may become 
differentiated and localized, in the higher animals and in man, 
in special cerebral organs, which, however, it may perhaps 
have t4) be added, are not so diSereutiated as not to be mixed 
up witli other functions. 

1. We may begin with the Organiis SenmHom or Viseeral 
Senaations. The cerebral centres of these are supposed to be in 
the occipital lobes. Cut off tiiese, and the animal continnes to 
see, hear, touch, taste, and smell as belbre, and can walk, run, 
jump, and use its limbs with perfect power and co-ordinal iou. 
But the relish and the appetite for food are gone. It lias to be 
added that thirst, which is a tactile sensation, may remain. But 
place food before the animal, and it has no inclination to taste it. 
The occipital lobes are Ihns the centre of those visceral affec- 
tions, whidi, as heallhy or morbid, do so affect our vague feelings 
of well or ill feeling, which are apt to constitute no inconsidera- 
ble portion of our happiness or unhajipitiess, and make our tem- 
perament and our tempers placid or irrituble. 

2. Touch is represented as having its centre in the hippocam- 
pal region, "Destructive lesions of this region abolish tactile 
sensation on the oppieite side of the body. AVIien the right hip- 
pocampal r^ion is destroyed, sight and hearing are unimpaired, 
but cutaneous stimulation, by pricking, pinching, or pungent 
heat, sufficient to cause lively manifestations of sensation, when 
applied to the right side of the body, failed in general to elicit 
any reaction whatever on the lelt side, whether face, or hand, or 
foot." 

3. Smell and Tade are supposed to have theh- centres, not 
easily distinguishable, in the subiculum coriiu amniouis, " Irri- 
tation of the subiculum, in the monkey, cat, dog, and rabbit, was 
attended by similar plienomeiia in all — viz., a peculiar torsion of 

3 lip and partial closure of the nostril on the same side. This 
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K evidently the outward expression or reflex indication of the 
excitation of suhjective olfactory sensations of an intense char- 
acter/' 

4. Hiffht has its cerebral centre in the gyrus angularis. It 
i¥:itm» that the eye, with all its coats and humors, and the retina 
and the 0|)tic nerve, might be all entire and in a healthy state, 
and yet there be no vision whatever. In order to sight, the 
af;tion must go up to the cerebral centre. "Destruction of the 
angular gyrus on one side causes blindness in the opposite eye. 
The lofts of vision is complete, but is not permanent, if the 
angular gyrus of the opposite hemisphere remains intact, com- 
IK;n.sation rapidly taking place so that vision is again possible 
with either eye as before. On destruction of the angular gyrus 
in both hemispheres, the loss of vision is complete and perma- 
nent/' 

5. Ile/iring has its ct^ntre in the superior temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution. In the experiments conducted, it was found that 
when these were not destroyed, the other senses, such as touch, 
taste, smell, and sight, were not impaired ; but in the experi- 
ments there was no response to the usual forms of auditory 
stimuli. The animal was perfectly awake, and looking around, 
but was quite unmoved by loud calling, whistling and knocking, 

6. C)ur author speaks much more loosely and hesitatingly 
about the Frontal Lobes of the brain. Their functions have not 
Ixien determined either by the method of electrical excitation or 
that of destruction : 

** Kemoval or deHtruction by the cautery of the anterior frontal lobes is 
not followed by any definite physiological results. The animals retain their 
appetites and instincts, and are capable of exhibiting emotional feeling. The 
sensory faculties — sight, hearing, touch, and cjmell — remain unimpaired. 
The powers of voluntary motion are retained in their integrity." 

We know for certain that the frontal lobes have a connection 
with motor ganglia, as the corpus striatum and motor tracts. 
It is probable, he thinks, that they may be specially the seat or 
centre of higher intellectual acts, as phrenologists maintain ; but 
he gives no proof, and does not profess to have any. He is able, 
however, to allot to them a very important function, what he 
calls "inhibition:" 
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"Thnugh nol actiinllv motor, they are inhibilory motor, and eipend 
their energy in induciDg iniernal chaogeB in ihe centrea of actual motor 
execution." 

"The rem n sal of Ilie frontat luheH causes no motor psralysiFi or other 
phyaiologicul effectB, but caunta a fiirra of njenlal d^radation, whiuh may be 
reduced in ultimate analyHis to the Iokh of the faculty of nttentioo. The 
powers of attention nnd conceolralion of thought are, further, eruall and 
imperfect in idiots, with defeclJvv development of the frontal lobes; and dis- 
ease of the frontal lobes is more especially characteriHlic of dementia, or gen- 
eral mental degradation. The frontal reg;lanfl which correspond to tlie nun- 
«xcilalile regions of the brain of the monkey are small or rudlmi^ntary in the 
lower animals, and th^r imelHgenM and povri^nt of reSeutive thought corres- 
pond. The development of Ihe frontal lobes is greatest in man, with the 
highest intellectual [mwers; and luking one man with another, the greatest 
intellectual power is characteristic of ihe one with Ihe greatest frontal Jevet- 
opinent."— [For fuller disciisHion, fee PriTKeton Revieio, March, 1878]. 

Infiuenee. of Body on iBnd, 

I Dependence of mind on senfies. 
It is only tlirougli bo<iily substances that we can gain 



knowledge of the outer — the material — world. (Rate of 
sense-perception is one hundre<l atid ibrty-three and tliirty- 
two huLidrHlths feet per second. Might is the most rapid, 
hearing next, tlien touch). 

Dependence of mind tipoii brain. 

Mind lias, uiiniiatakably, some c()nnection with the brain, 
the spinal marrow, the nerves. Aristotle alreatly knew 
that ihe mind ie spread "throughout the bodily frame." 
Sir Wm, Hamilton saj-s that sensation may be considered 
either as in the mind or in tiie body, as it seems to be the 
connecting link. So, in thinking, it is not so mtjch the 
body which is needed, and which is worn out, as the forces 
permeating the body. Mental forces are correlated with 
the physical. 

ill. The train of thought and feeling is affected by tLe bodily 
ites. (Action and Re-action). 

A disaffectetl spirit affects the stomach not a whit more 
than a disaffected stomach affects the spirit. A certain 
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expression of face denotes the corresponding feeling, as a 
child in ill temper. 

a. Every mental state and affection seems to have a corres- 
ponding bodily state and affection. 

Every mental affection is followed by a corresponding 

change in the chemical matter of the bodily organism, 

(transposition of cells).' 

6. By the law of action and re-action, it follows that every 

mental state has a bodily state which it tends to produce ; 

and every bodily state again tends to produce its own mental 

state. 

There are innumerable instances which might be cited to 
illustrate this position. Sir Isaac Newton, e. g., by looking at 
the sun, prmluced such an affection in his brain that he saw the 
sun whenever he looked at a large object. The Grerman poet, 
Goethe, closing his eyes, could see flowers of the most fantastic 
forms and colors, constantly undergoing changes. But he could 
dismiss the vision at will. Disordered organism is most fre- 
quently the cause of these visions, etc. Sounds are frequently 
heard, specters seen. One man got so far in this, that when he 
met a friend, he always must touch him in order to convince 
himself whether what was before him was a ghost or flesh and 
blood. "Second sight" is similar. When such a disorder 
reaches a very high degree, it is called insanity. The disorder 
may be brought on, not only by mechanicjil causes, but also by 
dominant ideas, favorite fancies, etc. Such, no doubt, was the 
cause of the apparition which Brutus had at Philippi. Weak 
persons are most liable to disorganizations of all kinds, and the 
farther they go in their unhealthful state, the more they lose all 
capability of distinguishing the true from the false. Often, also, 
in an apparently healthful state, the mind is still, as well as the 
body, in a curious condition, in consequence of some outward 
affection. Here, then, we have the explanation of clairvoyance, 
mesmerism, etc. ; all which tend only to turn the twilight into 
complete darkness. 



CHArrHk 1!. 

THE MIND AND ITS FACULTIES. 

III.— MiXD. 

Introductory Rviiiarkti. 

It 18 the natural tanJency of man — a tendency it is which 
Bpeaks of a wise Providence — that he meditates on things with- 
out before he turns to those within. The room is ready, fur- 
nished with the most costly furniture — an exquisite masterpiece 
of the all-knowing Workman — hut before we can behold all the 
beauties which it contains, we mimt open the shutlers and let ihe 
light from without enter. The infant first exercises the sense of 
perception in order to furnish the mind with that knowledge 
which is necessary for the most ordinary wants. There is as yet 
little reflection. When this begins — when, for the fii-st time, the 
.£^0 mingles with the Non-Ego — is hard to determine. With 
some children, this protiess begins at tlie age of six or seven ; 
with others, not liefore ten. From twelve to twenty, however, 
there is generally a strong craving to learn something of the 
mind within, to know something of the power which has enabled 
the senses to do their work. Some instances there'are when this 
desire l»egan at an earlier age, but it is only when a man has 
gained a gencTal knowledge of history, of the world surrounding 
him, that he has a right to ask after the agent whicii has made 
all these acquisitions for him. All prematurity in t]iis respect 
results in one-sidedness. 

There are several cautions to be observed in entering upon 
this new field of learning. Take care 

1, To leave behind those views and impressions which have 
1 us in prior observations. 

We now deal, not with matter and its forces, but with 
peroeption, consciousness, will, affection, etc., and we must 
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be careful not to attempt to discuss the one by the same 
laws and rules as the other. 
2. To l)eware of the influence of language, primarily applied 
to material objects, and then transferred to mental objects. 

The science of physics was cultivated before that of meta- 
physics. Metaphysicians, therefore, were obliged either to 
coin a new language or to remodel the common language 
applied to physics and material objects. They did the lat- 
ter, (^hanging merely the meaning of the word, leaving it its 
old form. Examples of such words are — 

Spirit — di^e/WTf wind. 

Idea — ecdo7, likeness of form. This word gave rise to a 
whole world of errors, such as that in thinking, we con- 
template an image, a likeness of some object, etc. 

FcKiling — an affection of the bodily organism. 

Understanding — in the literal sense of the word. 

Kmotion — e and iru/veOj literally. 

Impression — impression of a seal upon wax. This word, 
agjiin, was taken up by philosophers, (Hume, etc.,) and 
applied in its most literal sense, giving rise to a great 
scIkk)1 of skeptics. 

AsscKjiation — connection of links. 

Imagination — reflection of an object in the water. 

Conception — grasping together. 

Apprehension — ad and prehendo, literally. 

These words, then, must now be strictly separated from 
the sense in which they are applied to material objects. 

» 
Faculties (dui^a/isc^). 

The first thing to do, when we proceed in an inductive method 
is the collecting and arranging of facts. Now, it is objected that 
the mind is a unity, which cannot be parcelled out by any pro- 
cess of mechanism or chemistry. This is, no doubt, correct, but 
still we may distribute the attributes of the mind, the phenomena 
falling under its action. Suppose, for instance, a young man, 
who is supporting an aged mother, is offered, by letter, a lucra- 



live position, where, liowever, he may he required to practice 
equivocation, or to work on tlie L/ord's day. Observe, now, 
the different mental ucts whieli tfike (jlace wliile he is reading 
the letter. 

1. Sense — perception — in seuing the manuscript. 

2. Memory, in recognizing ihe characters, conibi nations, etc. 

3. Understanding, hi judging about the offer. 

4. Reaaoning, upon the required employment. 

5. Imagination, in picturing to himself the position in which 
he would be plaoed. 

6. Covetousness, in thinking of the wealth offered him. 

7. Filial Affection, aa he remembers his mother. 

8. Volition, final resolution to accept the offer. 

9. Conscience, rebuking him for engaging in a dishonorable 
work. 

This is enough to sliow that we have — 

1. A number of faculties in the mind. 

2. That we may classify or arrange them by observing their 
points of resemblance and difference. 

We may therefore juatly lay down the following positions : 
1. That the mind is possessed of different powers is evident 
from the fact that different states are found in different indi- 
viduals, and in the same man at different times. 

Different men have different tendencies, or talents, which 

I'inay become hereditary. If it is objected that these ao- 

Icalled talents are but a different mode of consciousness, 

Tiotliing whatever is ol>jec!ed. For how do they come? 

FCannot they be classified ? 

\ The mind is not always exercising the same or every faculty. 

In every state of mind, there is more than one faculty at 

K'lWork. I can be gazing out upon some beautiful landscape, 

•AuA at the same time thinking of some past event, of some 
■ absent person. But to pi-event misunderstanding, we must 
f add the following positions : 
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3. Those faculties are all powers of one undivided mind. 

Imagination is nothing separate, but, as memoiy, the 
p)\ver of one and the same mind ; even as one substance 
unites (;heniical and physical powers. 

4. It is not to he understood that these faculties are always 
working scjparately, success! v(Jy, and always at different 

ti UHfH. 

As in matter several properties may be operating at 
the S2iine time, so in mind several faculties combine to 
work at the same instant. 

5. a. 1 1 is <lifficult to give a perfect arrangement of the facul- 
ties of the mind. 

Like the cjlassification of the material world (for in- 
stance, of the species of plants), which is made difficult 
by one division running into another, so of the faculties. 

h. An arrangement may be made which is practical and 
Huflicient, but not perfect. The faculties overlap. 

The mind, it must be remembered, is one ; but it 
manifests itself in diverse ways. These different modes 
of manifestation may be satisfactorily, though not per- 
fe<;tly, classified. 

CUxmJicfdifm of Faculties. 

The want of a classification was felt by the earliest metaphy- 
sicians and they all strove to arrive at some satisfactory arrange- 
ment, an attempt which has been carried on ever since without 
an alwolutely perfect result. 

Sketch of Sydcma, 

Aristotle (384 B. C.) distinguishes between Gnostic (cogni- 
tive) and Orectic i(motive, appetent.) 

The Eleatics (founder Xenophanes) held that mind was com- 
posed of (1) o6!^a (opinion) ; (2) aia&rjac(: (senses) ; (3) k6yo(: 
(reason). Such, if any, was Plato's opinion. 

The school-men of the Middle Ages drew between Under- 
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standing and Will a distinction which still exists in the minds 
of men when they speak of " head " and " heart." 

The Scotch school divides the faculties into Intellectual and 
Active Powers. But since all powers of the mind may be 
called active, this division is not exact. 

A fourth division, which is made use of by a number of 
modern metaphysicians, is that into Cognitive, Emotional, and 
Voluntary (Conative) Powers. But under none of these heads 
can we place that universally acknowledged power, the moral 
power. 

The classification which is now most popular, and which we 
shall follow, is that into Cognitive and Motive Powers. 

Cognitive. 

I. Simple Cognitive or Presentative. 

1. Sense-perception. 

2. Self-consciousness. 

II. Reproductive or Representative. 

III. Comparative. 

Motive. 

IV. Moral, (conscience). 
V. Emotional. 

VI. Will. 

Simple Cognitive. Gives us knowledge in its simplest form ; 

i. e., immediate knowledge of objects now present. 
Reproductive. To this belong memory, imagination. 
Comparative. By which we compare, find the relation between 

two things. 
Moral. This is the feeling, found in every man, that something 

is wrong. 
^Emotional. To this group belong grief, joy, etc. 
Will. The faculty which enables us to choose or reject. 

Note. — Gnostic faculties give us knowledge and ideas. 
Orectic faculties raise desire and tend to action. 

D 
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CHAPTER III. 



I.— SIMPLE COGNITIVE POWERS. 



They are called Presetitative, because they give us knowledge 
in its simplest, i, e,, concrete form, and because the objects are 
now present. 

The Reproductive and Comparative make use of the simple 
cognitive and /c-present the knowledge obtained by the latter. 

Classification of Simple Cognitive Powebs. 



A, Sense-perception. 



B. Self-consciousness. 



A 



Smell. 

Taste. 

Hearing. 

Touch, a. Touch Proper. 

6. Muscular Sense. 
•Sight. 

Knowledge of our Mind. 
Knowledge of Self. . 



Sense-perception is the external sense under the simple 
cognitive powers in opposition to the internal sense, or self- 
consciousness. Hamilton calls these two faculties the presen- 
tative, because the object is present — is presented to them. 

The word "sense-perception" is chosen to avoid the 
ambiguity which arises from the use of the shorter percep- 
tion, as in the writings of Dr. Th. Reid. 
Sense-perception is to be treated as an act of the mind, the 
senses acting as instruments. The mind takes immediate cogniz- 




oeof something external; the sE'If knows the non-self ; the^o, 
i non-cf/o. There is iiivdlved m this act a knowledge — a 
^nizance of matter by the mind. It is not an idea that is 
'CQ, not an apprehension, not a notion, not a belief. There 
primarily knowledge — cognition of things ontside of and 
Acting the bodily organism. To fully espresa this, we lay 
iwn the following positions: 
a. This knowledgo is original. 

^11 eannot be resolved into anything simpler than itself, 
o doubt we can conceive of sueh a i>ower which can 
quire knowledge without the aid of a Iwdily organism. 
iJut man, constituted as he is, must have the assistance of 
the organism, 'which, however inciipable of thinking and 
knowing, ia only a means of gaining knowledge. It is the 
mind itself which has the faculty of knowing immediately, 
directly, the world without, the world within. If this knowl- 
edge were not direct, if we were not possessed of an intuitive 
knowledge of extension, we should be unable to acquire it 
by any process of ratiocination — by any reasoning from 
mere sensation ; if it were not in the premises, it could not 
be in the conclusion. 
i. This knowledge is imnieiliate or intuitive. 

We gain knoivledge immediately, and not through a me- 

This does not mean that the affection of the organ- 

1 is not necessary to ronse the activity of the mind ; but 

^ it, through no intervening medium [tertium quid), we 

inow the object presented. It cannot, therefore, be by a 

i of reasoning, of inference, of argument, that the 

pind comes to the knowledge of external objects presented. 

s the knowleilge is direct so it ia positive. 

ihis kiiowleilge ia positive, and not plienumenal or relative. 

[.Emanuel Kant originated the theory of the Phenorae- 

lility of knowledge. He held that the sensea give merely 

t appearance or phenomenon (Greek sense) ; that we do 

t know things in themt^elves, but phenomena. But, we 

IBWer, appearances musi he appearances of something. 



It is held that knowledge ia relative — that we can nev^ 
know anything except in comparison with another. But' 
we must know before we can compare and discover rela- 
tion ; knowledge precedes comparison ; we can know paiu 
and then contrast it with pleasure. 

Review of Theories. 

The Ideal o)- Repre-aeiiiiitive Tlifonj. — Aceoriliog to this tlie- 
ory, the mind does uot contemplate exterual objeets directly, bnt 
merely an idea- — a. repri-sentation of them. It was introduced 
because it was deemed inconceivable that anything should act 
on something like itself, and that a tedium quid, like bodl. 
(floating atomic image), was necessary. The theory was origi- 
nated by Democrilus and Leucippus (450 B. C.) by the doctrin< 
that the mind looks, not upon the object, btit upon an imagt 
(eldtoXoi') of the object. It was then taken up by the Epicureans^ 
and morit fully expoundetl by Lucretius, a fnllower of thst 
school. The characterizing doctrine of the ideal theory is, that 
the mind looks uiK>n nn image and does not take immediate 
cognizance of ihe external world. It has taken two forms, I 
md a more spiritual. 

The GrosBer Form.—Thh is the original form und« 
which the doctrine first ap[)ears. It was held by Democritu 
and Lencippiis, of the Atomic school ; by Lucretius, of tW 
Epicurean ; also, by some Aristoteliuns, The distingui^j 
ing feature of this doctrine is, that it nprerieiita th« "idea,* 
the represenlation upon which the mind is said to look, A 
being a material substance, a kind of effluvia given c 
the object. Now, we could, perhaps, pereuade ourselves t 
believe in a material representation of bodily objects; I 
when we think of sound, of light, etc., insurmountable d 
ficulties must arise. The inanffiiaency of this theory, thai 
fore, was soon detected, and idealianij in the proper H 
the word, took its place. 

The More Splrilual Form, — This form of tlie ideal tbwp 
had its ablest and most ardent defenders during the % 
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teenth, seventeenth, and the banning of the eighteenth 
centuries. "The mind con tern plnles, not a luaterial object, 
but a (spiritual) image." 

Descartes (1635) distinguishes 

a. An atTet'tiun of the brain. Then tliJs atleotiou is the 

occasion, not the cause, of an image's being created in 

the mind. 

6. An idea in the mind. 

e. The mind looks upon this image (idea). 

Malebranche expresses himself ratlier darkly when he 
says tliat the mind looks upon objeots through God. 

Locke {1690, "Haman Understanding,") adhered to the 
ideal theory. 

Berkeley (1709) carried I^ocke's ideas to tlieir legitimate 
consequences. If the mind cniniot pei-celve matter in any 
form ; if the knowledge at which we tan ultimately arrive 
ie only a knowledge of im^es in the brain, what proof, 
then, have we of the existence of matter? What proof 
that anything in the external world corresponds to tliese 
images? In fact, we must lie quite indifferent as to whether 
matter really does exist or does not; for if it iloes, we can- 
not perceive it; if it does not, we are jnst as well off as if 
it did. As a legitimate eoneUision from these premises, 
Berkeley says that the mind cannot perceive the exteroal 
world directly, bnt can only know ils own ideas created by 
the Divine Mind, and not created to deceive us. This 
doctrine cannot but lead to the denial of the existence 
of matter. 

Hnme (1711-1776) the skeptic, was the first who ven- 
tured to assert as trae all the inferences drawn from the 
doctrines of the theory. He makes a distinction between 
ideas and impressions. "All perceptions of the mind are 
cither impressions or ideas ; the difference between them is 
in the degree of force and liveliness of these impressions on 
the soul." Impressions take pjat^e in sensation, ideas in 
thinking. Xow, if the preceding be true, what right have 



we to suppose tlie exiatence of anj-thtng bat impnsNOiiB and 
ideas? 

1 . To suppoBo tliat there h anythiug between the mind 
perooiving aot) tlie object perceived, is, at the beet, as 
hypothesis. 

But, where is that third thing, that idea or seasationf 
It is not in the senses, nor in consciotisDess. 

2. Tliis hyiK)thesI» gives no explanation which cannot 
otherwise be miule more satisfactorily. 

3. Instead of making tiie subject clearer, it makes it more 
romplex. 

iTiferaitin/ Thmrt/.— This is the theory followed by the 
pliysicians of France during the last century. Tlie school is also 
called the "sensation scJkhiI." Dr. Thos. Brown, of Edinburgh, 
who diett in 1820, was its most ardent defender. According 
hia doctrine, the steps necessary lo a cognition of matter are ; 

1. vVn impression on the bodily organism. 

2. A sensation in the mind. (Tlius far, we all agree). 

3. An inference that there must be something outside of tbe 
mind, exerting its influence upon it, and corresponding to th( 
impression. 

Tills is but an old error under a new form. It tells us notb- 
ing more nrir less than that the mind contemplates a Beoaatio^ 
instea«l of the material object. But a sensation is one thing, aac 
a knowledge "f an external world is another thing. From tb< 
fact that there is an unextended sensation in the mind, we CRfl 
never infer that there is something extL^nded, outside of th4 
mind, which creates this sensation, Fnrthermorc, no connectioii 
whatever can be traced between a sensiitiou and the object creak- 
ing the sensation. The conclusion, therefore, must contain more 
than is warranted by the premises, and we must eilher proceed 
intuitively or, like John Stuurt Mill, confess that we know noth- 
^g. 

Relative TJieory. — Sir Win. Hamilton and Bain hold that 
we have not a positive knowledge of things, but {»erceive them 
under !i relation; we cannot know pleasure except by contrast 
with piiiu. But it is simpler to say that we know a thing, and 
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from this knowledge permve Vflalioii. Contrast may add to 
knowledge. 

JVatural Reaiism, — Foundeil by Reid and defended by Sir 
Wm, Hamilton. C'laima its name because it hiilds that tlie 
mind perceives I'eaJities. Consciousness and the natural con- 
vicfions of man intuitively seem to be in its favoFj and it cannot 
be proven that this natural conviction is a belief acquired from 
an idea and haliit. 

Note. — We must Ije careful about employing the aid of 
intuition fur the confirmation of a truth. But in 
^^_ tlie present wii^e, we cannot be made to l>elieve that 

^^H the object is not. The belief, therefore, has the 

^^H marks of (a) universality and (&) necestjity, which 

^^* are the conditions of intuitive knowledge. 

The theory of Natural Realism is, no doubt, not free from 
difficulties arising chiefly from the mysterious connection of mind 
and body. 

Natural Realism, therefore, teiiehes us tliat we have an intui- 
tive knowledge of objective realties, a knowledge of reality and 
not of relation. 

On the side of Idealism, it is a favorite attempt to overthrow 
the belief in the validity of these doctrines, to refer to the 
secondaiy qualities of matter, and, by proving these to be void 
of material existence, to siipjiose the primary qualities also to be 
illusive. It will be necessary, In order to avoid misapprehension 
and confine skepticism to its proper limits, to draw certain dis- 
tinctions ; 

I Sensation. 
■ \ Perception. 

'Original Perception:^. 
(a) Extra-mental. 
Extra-organic. 
^Acqnireil Perceptions. 

f Primary Qualities of Matter. 
_ ' \ Secondary Qualities of Matter. 
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I. DistiiK'tiiiii between Sensation antl Perreptiou, 
.SeiiHatioii and [Kroeption nre always united : sensatioti, hov- 

€ver, implies neither perception iior belief in gometluitg exter- 
nal ; peroeptiuti Jnvolvcti sensation, and is necessarily asHOciaUd' 
with a eimviction uf the existence of the objects peneived. 
Pereeptioii is the kii'iwledge of an object presenting itaelf ; 
eatiori is ilie feeling within the organism, associated with Has 
[Hiroeplioii. In i»erceptioii, we have knowletlge of an al:geci 
that wiiulil exJKit whether we p'Toeived it or not; in seiisalioDj 
there is tio external reality. Seiiaation and perception alwayi 
ttpIKiir in nil inverse ratio to each other; that is, when xensatioa 
prcvitik, as in smell, taste, hearing of music, the [lerceptieiL 
Blonds in the background; when [lereeplion prevails, as ill 
sight, hciiring of sermons, the sensation almost disappears. 

When 1 smell a rose there is both sensation and percep- 
tion. The odor creates a sensation ; ihat is, it affects me 
without ray thinking of it. Sense-perception implies (I)' 
sensation of the bodily organism, (2) sensation of the tiUD<^ 
(•1) thought. This may seem to disagree with " immediati 
perception ;" but every sensation is joined with an imme'/ 
diute perception, or belief in the exbtence of the extern^ 

II. Distinction between (original and acquired perceptions.) 
The question arises, what does the mind perceive? Tli* 

answers are many, and as vague as the question. Some maio- 
tain that it is the nervous system, the sensorium. Still, thil 
cnnnot Ik- all tliat wc are able to know. Others allow that i* 
may be those objects which come in contact with the bod^ 
frame. This, however, is too narrow. The true answer to tl) 
question is, that it is either the bodily frame, or something, coil| 
ing into contact with it or affecting it, 
JJ Staell. — In amell, we do uut perceive the object itself, sept 
from our bodily organism. We perceive the object aa in < 
tact with our bodily frame ; or perhaps, and with a high degr^^ 
of certainty, we may assert that we do not perceive the objet:-^ 
itself, but only our bodily organism as affected. It is, ther^^ 



fore, not tlie rose that we smell, but we perceive our olfactory- 
nerves as affected by the vapor diiliised from the rose ; and it is 
only by a process of reasoning that we know that vapor, which 
is now affecting our organism, to proceed from a rose. This 
reasoning is based on experience. An object, in order to be per- 
ceptible to the sense of smell, must be in a gaseous state, 

7" Ta«le. — In taste, again, it is not the object itself which we 
perceive, but onr oi^nism as affected. When I eat an apple, 
it is not the apple which I taste, but the palate a.s affected ; and 
only reasoning, based upon experience, can tell me that it isan 
apple, and not some other fruit, which I am eating. An object 
in order to he perceptible to the sense of taste, must be in a 
liquid state. 

Mearing. — In hearing, as in the preceding senses, we imme- 
diately perceive only onr organism an affected ; that is, we know 
directly something in the ear to be affected by something from 
without, which science explains as consisting of vibrations of 
the air. By reasoning and reflection, not by iutuition, we know 
this sound proceeds from a trumpet, that from an organ. This 
very fact, that we perceive onr organism as aflected, enables us 
to calculate, by a reasoning based on experience, the distance 
by the sound, according as the ear is affected in a more or less 
lively manner. 

ToueH. — The sense of touch, or feeling, is divided into a num- 
ber of senses, difficult to classify, but well to distinguish. 

1, Touch Proper.^ Thtfnerve of sensation was dist^overed by 
Dr. Chas. Bell. The nerves of touch proper set out from the 
base of the brain towards the periphery of the body; they 
reach the skin each at a determined point; there ie a special 
aggregation of these points in the mid-finger, lips, and tongue, 
Wherever the nerve terminates, there sensation is felt; thus, if 
we prick a nerve which reaches the mid-finger, the pain is 
localized at the point where the nerve terminates. If we stretch 
UW pinch the ulnar nerve by pushing it from side to side or 
Ing with the fingers, the shock is felt in the parts to 



which its ultimate branchlete are ilistrib uteri, viz., in the palm 
and back of the hand, aud in the fourth and fifth Angel's: and 
as different fihrfis are more pressed upon than others, the priclt- 
ing sensation is felt by tiiriiB in the fourth linger, in the fifth, in 
the pahti and back of the hand. A stiideot named Schmitz, 
from Aix, had his arm amputated sihuve the elbow, thirteen 
years ago; he has never ceaswl to have sensations as if in his 
fingers. Pressure was applied to the uervea in the stump, and 
Mr. Schmitz immediately felt the whole arm, even the fingers, 
as if asleep. 

" In touch proper, there ia a sensation of a particular part of 
the frame as affected by we know not what, but which we may 
discover by experimental observation." Glennan scientists very 
appropriately call this sense the skin-sense, because it is pro- 
duced by a system of sensory nerves distributed thronghont the 
body, and especially on the surface of the skin. These nervis 
seem to be most numerous in the middle finger, the lips, aad 
the tongue, 

N. B. — This increased sensitiveness may, perhaps, be the 
consequence of frequent use, causing more blood 
to flow to the place. 

Moreover, when the nerve itself is touched, the sensation 
felt in that part of the body which is reached by the extremitieai 
of the nerve. The case is recorded of the toll-keeper at Hal 
who hatl lost one arm; twenty years alter the lose of his ai 
the man would, at times, feel rheumatic pains in the 
limb. Prof. Valentin has observed that individuals who are thi 
subjects of congenital imperfections, or absence of tlie extremi- 
ties, have, nevertheless, the internal sensations of such limbs in 
their perfect state. A girl, aged nineteen, in whom the meta- 
carpal bones of the left hand were absent, assured M. Valentin 
that she had constantly the internal sensation of the palm of the 
hand on the left side as well on the right. 

The disposition to localize is so deep that it cannot be eradi- 
cated; it is instinctive, not acquired. When, furthermore, the 
peripheral extremities are changed, the sensations are referred to 
their original positions. 
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III some cases, when an artificial nose was covered with 
skin drawn from tiie forehead, it was observed that the 
sensation was still felt at the place where the akin was 
originally sitnated. But when the communication of the 
nervons fibers of the new nose with those of the forehead 
is cut ofl' by division of the isthmus of skin, the sensations 
are no longer referretl to the forehead; the sensibility (^ 
the nose is at fiist absent, but is gradually developed. This 
implies that the old reference to the forehead has ceased, in 
spite of the old asspciation, and that the new reference to 
the nose was occasioned by the sensibility of the nerve, ac- 
cording to the law which makes us ascribe the sensation to 
ihe extremity of llie nerve. 
2. Muscular Sense. The muscular sense was discovered by 
Dr. Thos, Brown, and is now universally acknowledged. When 
the mind wills to move a limb, the action is carried along the 
motor (efferent) nerve, which sets in motion a muscle with a set 
of bones attached. A sensor (afferent) nerve then carries back 
to the brain the knowledge, notion, of the motion produced. 
Hamilton distinguishes between locomotion and sensation car- 
ried back. But the two being inseparable and simultaneous, it 
is bett«r to comprise both under one term, viz., muscular sense. 
It is by this sense that we first gain knowledge of the existence 
of some external object resisting our energy. 

All the preceding senses give us the same knowledge, but 
they do so in an indirect manner, by furnishing us with the 
materials for inference — for a process of reasoning which 
r^ults in the knowledge of external existeiice. 

The immense use of the muscular seuse is seen in the 
case of pei-sons born blind, who are by it enabled to deter- 
mine the shape of an object. 

The example of a woman is often quoted who had lost 
the sensor nerve, but whose motor nerve was perfect. She 
could nurse her child with perfect ea-se, but if her attention 
was called to some other object, she was apt to let it fall. 
JVfrfe. — Such senses as that of temperature, which we may 
call a sense, must be referred to the same category 



as those of taste, smell, and toiicli proper ; they givft 
us knowledge of a sensation ivithin the organism. 
All oiitwanl knowledge gained by them is by 
inference. 

Urmdt, in "Defence of Fundamental Truth," page 173, 
says, "When we move our raemberB, we come upon ex- 
terna) resiatances. We observe tliat these resistances some- 
times give way to pressure, but we find, at the same time, 
that this takes place with very different degrees of facility, 
and that, in order to put different Irodies in motion, wi 
must apply very different degrees of muscular force ; but t» 
every single degree of contraction force, there corresponda 
a deterniiiijite degree in the intensity of these muscular sen- 
sationa. With these muscular sensations, the sensations t 
the skin, which covei-s our muscles of touch, so contiaually 
mingle, that the intensity of these touch sensations goejt 
parallel to tiie intensity of the accompanying muscular sen- 
sations. We succeed in this way in connecting the degree 
of inlensity of the muscular sensations in a necessary masnei 
with the nature of the resistances which set themselvof 
against our movement." 

1st. We will to move an arm, 

2d. This passes along an efferent nerve to the muscle. 
3d. After the motion, an afferent nerve conveys tht 
information back to the brain. 
Siffht. — Since the investigation of Berkeley (1709), it is uni- 
versally acknowledged that by the sense of sight we instinctively 
know nothing but c.oJo.rBl *M;/(ice. The knowledge of distance 
is not an original endowment of sight, but the result of a reason- 
ing process. That distance is not intuitively determined by 
sight, is proved by several experimeiite, the records of which are. 
still extant. 

1. ChiseJdens' Case. In 1728, Dr. Chiseldens operated upoi 
a young man who had been born blind, and gave him his sight 
When the person was first allowed to use his eyes, he tlioughl 
the objects touched his eyes, as those which he felt touched hi 
skin. He could not form an idea of form and magnitude, ani 
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would often forget and confound objects. Until he liad caught 
the eat and felt her with liis hand, he did not know which was 
the cat and which the dog. He put her down, aayiiig, " So, 
puss; I shall know you in future." Again, he was perfectly 
deceived by a picture; finally, he went up and t^iuehed it, and, 
entirely mystified, asked which lied, his touch or his sight. 

2. Franz's Case. Dr. Franz, of Leipsic, in 1845, operated 
upon a man of seventeen years, who had been blind from his 
birth. The sight of one eye was secured by the operation. 
Two black lines were drawn crossing each other ; he could 
distinguish them perfectly well. He could describe a acjuare, 
a circle, a triangle, all in one figure. At a distauee of three 
feet a cube and a sphere were placed, aud he was told to 
describe them. He had some knowledge of mathematics. He 
thought the figures were a square and a circle; and when these 
were substituted, he saw no difference. A pyramid was then 
placed in an oblique position; he looketi at it for a while and 
finally gave it up. This proves that the eye takes in at once 
surface and superficial figure, but cannot immediately discern 
solidity. This inability of discerning solidity, however, ulti- 
mately consisffl in inability of determining distance. 

.■i. Treuchinnetti Case. Mr. Abbott, in his work against the 
Berkeleyian theory of vision, quotes an operation performed by 
Dr. Trench i n net ti. " He operated at the same time on two 
patients, brother and sister, eleven and ten years old respec- 
tively. The same day, having caused the boy to examine an 
orauge, he placed it about one metre from him and bade him 

' to take it. The boy brought hia hand close to his eyes, 
^quam a coniatio dd smo occklo,'} and closing his fist, found it 
mpty, to bis great surprise. He then tried a few inclies from 
ItiB eyes, and at last. In this tentative way, succeeded in taking 
he orange. When the same experiment was tried with the girl, 
she also at first attempted to gra-sp the orange with lier hand 
very near her eye, {'coUa viana aesai vtcina all oce/tio,') then, 
pei-ceiviiig her error, stretched out her fore-finger find pushed it 
■ in a. atraight line, slowly, until she reached the object." This 
lexperiment proves that by sight we have an immediate cogni- 



tion of direction, hut not of distance. But the question arises 
whether color is the only thing winch we intuitively perceive 
by the sense of sight. Berkeley maintains that we perceive 
color only, and that the idea of surface is identical with the time 
used. This is the opinion of J. S. Mill. But Hamilton has 
proved that we have intnitive knowletlge of a colored surface, 
because 

1 . We perceive color. 

2. If we pei-ceive color, we perceive difference of colors. 

3. Different colors may be placed side by side. 

4. Contrasted colors will form a visible line, and thus consti- 
tute the outline of a visible figure. 

In regard to original perc-ptimts, we may, then, lay down the 
following positions : 

1. By all the senses we obtjiin knowledge of the bodily frame. 

In taste, smell, hearing, we know the organism as affected; 
in touch proper, direction ; by muscular sense, objects resist^-- 
iug; in sight, a colored surface. 

2. By all the senses we obtain knowledge of extension. 

Locke (1690) maintained that we know extension by two 
senses only, sight and touch. Since the investigations of 
Miiller, however, it is acknowledged tiiat since we, by all the 
senses, know our bodily frame, and since tliat bodily frame- 
has extension, we therefore must, by all the senses, know 
extension. Direction, which we know by the niuscalai; 
sense, implies space. 

3. By two senses we know objects outside of our body. 

The first of these senses, that by which we gain our first' 

knowledge of external things, is the muscular sense. By 

moving the hand we meet witli resistance, thus acquiring a 

sensujf ruffjis of our bodily frame. Sight gives ua a colored 

surface, not in, but as affecting the body. 

Before passing to Acquired Perceptions, it is r 

insist on another distinction, viz., the distinction bet 

organic and extrameutal knowledge. A perception may be ex-* 

ternal to the mind, or to the bodily organism, or to both. It 

clear that, hy all tiic .'tenses, we know things external to the 



"I'lKi ; but it is only by ihe senses, sight and toucli, that we 
E*rwive things external to our bodily frame. An extraorganic, 
^ well as an extranieiital, object must always be extended. 
We now take up Acquired Perceptions, 

!e always belongs t*) acquired perceptions. 
Animals are very lil>erally endowed with iDstincts, and 
I distance seems to be one of them. It was observed that a 
■fly-catcher, immediately after being hatched, began to catch. 
•7his could not be the case if the animal had not a knowl- 
■ «dge of distance. By means of these instincts, animals are 
nnch sooner developed than man ; because, what man must 
am by experience and observatiou, the animal seems to 
bave instinctively. The nature of instincts ia wrapped in 
mystery ; since indeed, as Beaume remarks, if we want to 
«iiderstand a dog, we must be dog and man together. It 
is evident, however, that with man, at least, many things 
xnust be earned by ancestors and transmitted as instincts. 
^AJl acquired knowledge of man must rest, ultimately, on 
some intuitive cognition ; and in gaining that acquired 
inowledge, the various senses aid each other. If animals 
~^?ere bom with so little instinct as man has, and still 
*]eprived of reason, they would be unfit for existence. 
Similarly, if man were destitute of that intuitive knowl- 
«dge which is given him by his senses, he could gain it by 
no mode of ratiocination. A man, born blind, was once 
asked what conception he had of scarlet. He answered 
"that he thought it must be something like the sound of a 
trumpet. He knew that the trumpet was useil by the 
English soldiers, and had also heard that their coats were 
scarlet. In our primary sensations must be the elements of 
all our subsequent knowledge. In taste, all we originally 
perceive is the palaie as affected ; whatever other knowlftlge 
it may give is experimental. In smell, we intuitively per- 
ceive only the olfactory nerves as affected. By a process of 
Teasoning, based uimu exi«rienee, we know from what the 
r proceeds; and by a similar process, according as the 
lell affects the nostrils more or less, we judge as to the 
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distance of the olyoct from wliicli it proceeds. By the sense- 
of heariijg, we judge the distance of the sounding object.. 
But this knowleflge is by no means instinctive ; it is based 
upon reasoning from the strength with which the yibratioua' 
in the air affect our ear. Diredion is also given by hear- 
ing, according to the manner in which the sound reaches the 
ear ; but it is based upon a process of reasoning from the 
law that, whenever we feel the nerve affected, we infer the 
objects to be in that direction. 
All these senses may Ije I'endered more acute by practice and' 
by the attention being fixed upon them. The cause of this uo- 
deniable fact is probably a stronger flow of blood upon the par- 
ticular part. 

Savages ax^quire more knowledge by hearing than do 
other men who are not accustomed to employ that faculty 
BO extensively. A l)lind professor, Mr. Sanderson, could, 
by feeling, distinguish Roman coins, real and counterfeit^ 
His sense of temperature was so acute that he could per- 
ceive every cloud passing over the sun. Two blind mea 
proved to be excellent knowers of horses. The one pro- 
nounced a horse blind, judging from the cautious manner 
in which he stepped. The ©tlier discovered that a noraa 
was blind in one eye ; he laid his hand, first on one, thea' 
on the other, and noticed a difference of tenjpei-ature, 
Another blind man could, by smell, distinguish those of hiiff 
friends who were dressed in black and those who were iioC 
Deaf persons often know what is said by observing t 
motion of the lips of the speaker. 
The moat important of the senses in gaining outward knowl* 
edge is the sense of sight. As already observed, all we intui- 
tively know by the sense of sight is a colored surface. Tha 
same sense is, however, tlie most powerful means we have ( 
judging the distance, relative and absolute, of objects. There are 
several conditions under which we are able to form such a judg^ 
Dient. 

1. There is a change in the ball of the eye. 

Helmholtz lias denionstrated how the ball of the %•> 
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K)ines more concave or more fliitteued, according as the 
bject we look at is nearer or more distant. This mechani- 
Keal process of elongating or ahortening the long axis of the 
Teye is carried on without an act of our will, simply by 
machinery obeying unknown laws. We are not even con- 
scious of the change in tlie muscle ; but still, somehow or 
other, this change furnishes us with the knowledge. 
2, Parallelism of rays. 

We judge of the distance of an object according to the 
degree of parallelism with which the rays proceeding from 
tliat object reach the eye. When we have to set our eyes 
inward, in order to distinctly perceive an object, we know 
that it is near ; when, however, tlie direction of both the 
yes is comparatively parallel, we infer that the object is at 
( distance. The action of the organism, in changing the 
ction of the long axis of the eyeball, dejjends upon 
bu&cular action, anti the knowledge we thas gain is ulti- 
iat«ly based upon the sensation created. 
Binocular Vision. 
That is, the observation whether closing the eyes alter- 
fcately produced any perceptible change in the appearance 
of an object. For instance, hold a book at a short distance 
from the eye, the hack of the book tiu-ned towards you ; if 
you close the right eye, with the left you will see the back 
and the left side, and vice versa. When an object is at a 
great distance, this change of appearance does not take place. 

4. Variation of size. 

If we look out upon a scene, we see in the distance innu- 
merable objects of quite considerable size; but if placed 
near enough to the eye, " a penny will cover the aun." 

5. Distinctness of outline. 

Owing to the density of the intervening atmosphere, the 
lines of objects seen at a distance grow indistinct ; i. e., color 
less vivid. 

6. Number of intervening objects. 



When V 



look at a tree at tlie end of ! 



■, at whose 



a;inning we stand, we judge, from the number of trees 



between ourselves and that particular tree, tliat it u 
considerable distauce. But if we look at an object, between 
whick and ourselves we see no immediate object, we 
immediately say it is near. In this case, our esperienoe, 
for on experience we must base all inferences from such 
appearance, is apt to fail us, Looking (ivcr a plain, o 
lake, with nothing but air between ourselves and the objecis 
looked at, we often are deceived as to the dislance of those 
objects; they seem nearer than they really are. The oppo- 
site kind of deception takes |>lace when we look over a plain 
covered with snow, In such cases, we must not accuse ouP 
senses of deceitfulness ; it is our reasoning, accustomed 
we are to different circumstances, which leads us to erro- 
neous conclusions. 



In judging of the size of an object, wc are aided by conL- 
parison. Distance being size in horizontal position, we ma^ 
make use of the same means of facilitating our inierenoes, 
Dr. Abercrombie said that persons standing in the docd 
of St, Paul's Cathedral seemed lilte very .small childrefl^ 
whereas they were full-grown people. The mistake i 
from the fact that the doors were much larger than ordinary 
doors. Artists, to distinguish size in their pictures, main 
use of this principle. 
Note. — ^As to solidity or distance in three dimensions, ' 

know by the eye, according to binocular vision, that 
there is a difference between a surface and a solid; 
but, as was shown in the Franz case, what 1 
difference is we learn by experience. Such acquired 
perceptions add greatly to our knowledge, and atd 
necessary to the daily duties of life. The Ideali^l 
and the Skeptic plead the deceitfulness of our sensi 
they say they deceive us in some things, and are n 
therefore, to be trusted in all cases. As an example 
it is often brought nut that a conntrymon, on i 
vessel moving from the shore, is under the impre 
siou that the shore is moving away ; or that, ■ 



we are accustomed to live on land, we are often 
deceived as to diatanoea on sea. To these and all 
similar objections, we may briefly answer, " tbat it 
is not the senses, that is, the natural and original 
perceptions of the senses, having the authority of 
God, which deceive us, but rules formed by ourselves 
and illegitimately applied. It may be observed that 
the same experience which leads to gather the rules, 
may enable us to ascertain llie limits of the rules and 
the exceptions." Thus, the seaman is never deceived 
into believing tbat the shore is moving, or even into 
miscalculating a. distance, because he has modified 
the rule, that when we are at rest, any object, whose 
image passes over the retina, must be moving. 



Recapitclatios. 

Thuafar, we have gone over two of the three great distinctions: 

I. Sem<aiion and Perception: perception being defined as 

the knowledge of the object presenting itself to the senses, 

whether in the oi^nism or lieyond it; sensation, as the 

» feeling associated, the feeling of the oi^nism. 
H. Original aitd Acquired Perceptiojis ; an original per- 
ception being knowledge given us immediately, intuitively, 
by our aenf-es ; an acquired perception, knowledge derived 
from these ori^nal pcrceptioas by inference. 
Under this second head, we have made a dietincdon between 
objecis kaown, exfram^ntal and ezbraorganic. We may add lo 
this the distinction between objects within and objects widioat 
the organism. But more import^it than tliis is the di^nction 
between " objects immediately known as cxtrjoi^nic and ol^ects 
inferred as existing and affecting the organism, but tfaemaelves 
unknown." 

Exmlanation. — The senses may be divided into two elasMe; 
those which give us a knowledge of the organism itself, and 
h give us immediate knowledge of ul^ects beyond the 
In the first c!as*, all tbat we know immediately is 
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tbe oi^nisni as affwted : the intuitive conviction of causatian 
ooiwtraina us to Iwk for an agent tliat lias j>roduc«l the eflect. 
But whether this agent is to be found in or ouleide the oi^as- 
isni, is a qaestion not answered liy intuition. Such is the 
with smell, heat, taste, etc. In thi» searching after a cause, 
*'th« senses act an nionitors, (and most important nionitore they 
are) of [mwers working in our bodily frame and in the physical 
nniveise around us." " I believe that every one of our sensea 
gives us intimation of powers ; such as floating particles, light 
and heat, which are among the most powerful agencies conduct- 
ing the pntcesses of the material world." But what odors, sounds 
heat, light, are, we can determine by scientific observation only ;: 
and science has not yet settled the question as to their ultimate 
nature. Turning to the second class, we find but two se 
that of sight, and the muscular sense. By the latter we know 
an object as having three dimensions, and as resisting our effort. 
" We have tlius a knowleilge of objects extended and exercising 
dynamic energy beyond the little world of self." The sense ot\ 
eight presents more difficulties. We know an object as in its 
nature extended ; but do we know it as in its veiy nature 
colored ? " The sense of color may be regarded as intermediat» 
between those senses by which we perceive an extraorganio 
object, and those other senses which reveal merely the oi^nism 
a» affected, but whether by agents within or beyond the organ- 
ism, we know not." Of the nature of color, we know nothing 
by intuition. Thus it appears that the sense of color is different, 
on the one hand, from the knowledge of our sensation of heat 
or smell, since in these, as also in taste, we do not know whether 
the cause is within or without the organism, whilst in the former 
we know it to be external to the bodily frame ; and on the other 
hand, different from the knowlerlge of an extended surftce^ 
whose extension and impenetrability are revealed directly by 
muscular sense, whilst the nature of color is undiscornible to 
intuition. " The sense of color combines, in closest unison, the; 
sensation and the perception, tbe organic perception and the ex-. 
traoi^uic." We now turn to the last of the three great distino* 



tions, viz., that between Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
Matter. 

III. DrsTrxcTioN between Primary and Secondary 
Qualities op Matter. 

Piimari/ qnallties of matter are such qualities as are common 
to all bodies, and involved in all our perceptions. Secondary 
qualities of matter are such qualities as are not properly to be 
considered qualities of matter, but affections of the organism. 
From this affection, we argue a cause; the nature of this cause 
to be determined by physical, not by metaphysical science. 

MevU^o of Classifications oj the Qualities of Matter. 

.«. Aristotle gave rise to the distinction between Common and 
Proper perceptions. By common perceptions, he meant those 
perceptions which are common to al^ our senses, e. g., extension. 
By proper perceptions, he meant those perceptions which are 
peculiar lo but a limited number, or only to one particular one, 
of our senses, e. ff., color, odor, taste, form, 

b. Locke, Reid, Hamilton, divideil the qualities of matter 
into Primary and Secondary, but upon entirely different grounds, 
liocke calls those qualities of matter primary which are insepa- 
rable from body, in whatever state it may exist. Accortling to 
his theory, the primary qualities of matter are, 1. Solidity; 
2. Extension ; 3. Figure ; 4. Rest or Motion ; 5. Number. To 
these he seems to add at another place, 6. Situation, and 7. 
Texture, The secondary qualities have no material existence in 
themselves, but are merely powers to produce various sensations 
in us by means of the primary qualities. To them belong color, 
taste, smell, etc.; they are the powers which one body has of 
affecting others. Primary qualities have reality, secondary qual- 
ities have not. 

Reid gives a different foundation upon which to base the dis- 
tinctions. "The senses give us direct and distinct knowledge 
of the primary qualities of objects, and inform us wliat they are 
in themselves ; but of tJie secondary qualitie.s, they give us but 
a relative and obscure notion." According to this distinction, 



II. Being contained in space. 

Mobility. 
Situation. 

Neglecting subordination, we have eight proximate attributes i 
1. Extension; 2. Divisibility; 3. Size; 4. Density^ or Rarity ; 
5. Figure ; 6. Incompressibility absolute ; 7. Mobility ; 8. Situ- 
ation. These primary qualities develop themselves from the 
substances. 

The secundo -primary qualities are modifications of the fore- 
going ; they suppose the primary. They are contained under 
the category of resistance to pressure got by muscular sense. 
The sonrees of pressure are co-attractiou, repulsion, inertia. 

Nolf, — This enumeration is consistent with science, since it 
involves, out of view, force and dynamic energy. 
Secondary qualities are not qualities of matter, imt only sub- 
jective affections, as color, heat, sound, etc. 
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the primary qualities are, 1. Extension; 2. Divisibility; 
Figure; 4. Motion; 5. Solidity; 6. Hardness; 7. Softness; 
8. Fluidity. 

Hamilton adheres to this division in the main part ; he, how- 
ever, divides the primary qualities into Primary and Secundor 
Primary. His division, therefore U — 1. Primary or Objective} 
2. Secundo-priniary or Subjective -objective. 3. Secondary cff 
Subjective. Hamilton has so arranged the qualities upon two 
grounds, viz. — 1. Ou the ground of setise. The primary quali'* 
ties of matter are objectively perceived. 2. On the ground of 
midernfajulhig. They are conceived in the mind as essential 
the notion of bodies. Hamilton represents extension as a neces- 
sar\' constituent of our notion of matter, and evolves this from 
the two conditions of matter, viz., the occupying of apace, and 
the being contained in space. Thus we have his class 

II. Occupying space. fDivisibility. 

Extension./ Size. -< ^"f'v' 
I \Ranl7. 

[Figure. 
Ultimate Incompressibility. 
: 
tl 
: 
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Tlie qualities of matter known Ijy intuition may be divided 
into Ihree classes ; 

1. Those which relate to space. Under this head come the 
qualities of occupying and being contained in space; the eigiit 
atlri!>utes given above. 

2. Those which one body exercises in reference to another ; 
J- f; the properties and forces of matter, such as gravitation and 
chemical powera. Here we must set aside two extreme, oppo- 
site views. 

a. That matter is known as possessing no other quality 
than extension. This view originated with DescartcB, and 
was followed by a number of metaphysicians of his school. 
6. That matter is nothing but a combination of forces. 
This so-called Dynamical Theory was introiluced by Leib- 
nitz, "who supposed that the universe of matter {and of 
mind) was made up of monads having power, and to which 
the mind imparted the relation of space." 
Both these views are contrary to our intuitive convictions : 
^"^ former to that intuition which represents all matter as having 
*_**<! exerclBing energy ; the latter, to that fundamental convic- 
^'on, which we can never lay aside, that the matter which has 
'irce must be extended. 
3. Those which the body exercises in reference to the sensitive 
^ftd perceiving mind. No light has been thrown, by any science, 
*<pon the manner of connection between mind and body ; whether 
H is immediate or mediate, whether it ia based upon- a power in 
the f>rganism, or whether that power lies in some other agent. 
Still, intuition seems to me to say that, connected with the 
mism, there is a power of some kind to call forth mental 

Closing Remaeks. 
e Doctrine of JSlatural Realism. — This doctrine maintains 
t we have an intuitive knowledge of an objective reality. 
I order to overthrow this doctrine, the spiritualist calls 
tention to the secondary qualities of matter, and, from their 
5 void of material existence, supposes the primary qualities 
» be the same : if reality does not agree with other perceptions, 



why with this one ? Berkeley proves that sound, color, are sulk 
jective affectioos, and infers that extension is also. Kant main- 
tains that, outside of what the mind imposes on matter, 
cannot know what matter is. Fichte says, " The mind ( 
the universe." Dr. T. Reid (1764) cut t!ie knot; he says, ''W* 
must brush these objections aside like cobwebs." This modeot 
procedure may be popular, but it is by no means scientific. Thff 
philosopher must prove that an error exists, and then show 
where it lies ; and this can only be done by a searching inqair/ 
based upon distinctions. The objection that we cannot trust the 
senses, as in the case of the countryman on the vessel, etc., springs 
simply from a non -distinction between intuition and experieiice. 
Another objection, that the doctrine of natural realism overlooks 
a number of intermediate processes, rests entirely upon a mis- 
understanding of the doctrine, which does not deny that 9Ucb 
intermediate processes are necessary in order to rouse the energy 
of the mind ; but, when once roused, the mind looks iinmedifttely 
upon the object, and not upon an image of the object. As to th* 
objection that the image of au object on the retina of the eye is 
double and inverted, whilst we see it single and straight, we cm 
only say that our organism is so constituted as to require s 
double, mverted image, in order to see the object single ana 
straight. 



B 



Self-cos sciocsNESS. Sense perception aud self-eoib 
sciousness, the knowledge of the external world and the knowl 
edge of the internal existence of self, are the two faculties w 
primitive cognition. Although we have considei-ed senee-peP- 
ceptiou first, consciousness undoubtedly stands at the head of w 
the faculties of the mind, as an attribute of the very esaenoe 
the soul. We will be obliged to consider consciousness with t" 
views, viz., first, of discovering what it is ; second, of obs^vi 
what knowledge aud ideas are acquired by it. 

Even the materialist, inconsistent oa he is, speaks of a 
sciousness, and it is evident tliat he has a very imperfect idea d 
what he is aiJeakiug. We can explain a thing by reducing it ^ 



something more simple ; but wliat is more simple, more original, 
than conscimisnesa? We raiiat, therefore, follow the other methixl ; 
we must consider ita actions, and from thb, in an indaotive 
manner, infer its nature. 

1, OiJWCTousncss takes cognizance of self in its present state. 
Conseiousness belonging to the presentalive faculties of the 
mind, the above statement is essential to its niitnre : and thus, 
constantly having knowledge of the present state, and, sneces- 
sively of all states of tLe mind, we may, by the aid of memory, 
be wiiBfioLis of a past state ; that is, we are conscious of remem- 
bering that, at such a time, we were conscious of a cerlaiii state 
of our rainil. As there may be different states of one mind at 
the same time, so consciousness can take cognizance, at tlie same 
(notnent, of several states. 
The Scottish school generally maiutain that we do not know 
and body, but only the qualities of them. Now, as 
Is consciousness, we are not conscious of mind as an 
^ jct substance, inde]>endent of its qualities. Intuitively, we 
™ve knowledge merely of concretes; so by intuition, by con- 
*'ousness, we know the concrete existence of mind. A general 
"•ea of it we can only obtain after we have learned by observa- 
*'on that others have minds also. Nor have we an immediate 
*Oowledge of the qualities of mind, as abstractions ; but mind 
^ows .«elf as exercising particular qualities. It is this i'act 
^liich Kant overlooks when he says, " we know the subject self 
^8 phenomenon, and not as it is in itself. It is the mistake of 
■Qume, that, when he maintains that mind is t«nscious of impres- 
sions and ideas, he foists that it is conscious only of self as 
Impressed, of self as entertaining an idea. As in perception, so 
in consciousness, our knowledge is limited. 

2. Grniaeiousneas is an attribute exercised whenever the mind 
is intelligently exercised. In tliis quality, consciousness differs 
from other faculties of the mind ; it is acting whenever intelli- 
gence is exercised. It has lieen disputed whether or not we are 
oonecious whilst asleep. Hamilton tried to test the question by 

Kng his servant wake him at unusual hours of the night ; he 
always aware of a train of thought passing through his 



mind. Arguing from tliis and similar observations, J. S. Milll 
maintains that there are no mental acts of which we are not 
conscious. With some modifications, this is doubtless correct. 
In ereiy mental act there is consciousness, but we <!o not always 
rememlier it. If our attention is suddenly called to it, con- 
sciousness is never found missing;. It is a similar thing to the 
ticking of a clock to which we are accustomed ; we do not hear 
it until our attention is called to it, whilst the clock, neverthe- 
less, goes on ticking, Unaonscioue menial cerebration is the term 
denoting an act of body dependent upon that of the mind as in 
the above case. Attention is necessary in order to 



memory. 

3, Coitsciousncss, through its continuonsness and by the aid of, 
memory, gives the materials from which we form our judgmenlt 
as to personal identity. Among all the changes going on in the 
mind, there is no break in self-consciousness. This makes i^ 
in distinction from the other faculties, continuous ; and, having 
been couscions of self yesterday, being also conscious to-day, auc 
comparing the two states, we find that we are the same to-day 8 
we were yesterday. There is an act of memory in briuging nf 
the past, and of judgment in forming the comparison. 

Hume and Berkeley admitted that we are consciona of mer 
present impressions; but denied that we can, from consciouf 
neas, gain an argument for personal identiti-. Fichte, denyinj 
all reality, maintains that the knowledge of consciousness con.* 
sifits only in knowledge of images without existence ; " On( 
dream, without a life to dream of, without a mind to dream.** 
In opposition to this, we maintain that we know self as really 
existing. 

4. By consciausnfss, I may voluntarily take a more special 
cognizance of mind. In this operation the power of will i 
involved. It is impossible to entirely arrest the flow of thought] 
but, by an effort of the will, I can lay a restraint upon it, i 
order to let it pass more slowly before the internal eye, and vie^ 
it more closely. No doubt this very effort imjiairs, to a oertsif 
extent, the distinctness of thought {absent-mindedness.) But 
as Aristotle walked about lecturing to hia scholars, so we a 
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I follow two pursuits at once. It is abeolnlely iieceHwury, 
however, that the mind should be perft-ctly nilm. CuiiHcioim- 
ness, thus under the control of the mind, is oiilh'd rcflwitiun. 
Locke defines this as the notice whicli the mind takes of its own 
operations. Tlie correct aecotuit is that consciousness is the iiotioe 
which the mind takes of itself in it*) own operations. 

Is consciousnea-s a separate faculty of the mind ? It in nonw- 
times stated that consciousness is simply generic of other facul- 
ties, and tliat sensation and the consciousness of It are one and 
the same. But theories of this nature can only lead to Hkej)tie- 
iam, because we tiien have no means of knowing self; and if 
Brown says that intuition gives it to ns, tlieit we niuy jnwtly attk 
what gives u8 the knowledge of thi.'^ intuition, Hiimlllon Hjteaks 
of consciousness as a general, generic name for all the fiuiultieig ; 
but it b well to confine it to the idea of xelf-couMcioiiiKiieiM. We 
hold that consciousness is a sejiarate faculty of the niiud, and we 
do so upon two grounds : 

1. In eonsciousne^, tlie object contemplated it diffcrent from 
that contemplated by any other faculty. The kuowledj^e glveu 
by consciousueas is entirely dijTereiit from knowledge ol>taiii«(i 
by prouessES of reasoning. In uonsciouHucM, tii« object is ttie 
Ego ; in the discoamve Cicultiet), the Nou-ego. We «aJiu"t eay 
that coneciou^uess b a oooditional faculty. 

2. Conscioosoess is to ue a seioraie MXiroe of knowledge aud 
id«as. It is tiie agent by viudi M^lf, witii all its workiutije, 
become§ known to ni. It iii tlie ultjuiate (xru<liti'M under wliicli 
Henta) Utaeoce is puwiible. It would be |>erfectiy imjKwisible fur 
as to form any idea of a Deity, luerely by the uid of tlie aeueee. 

The poeiliooi^ are sufficient to prove that coiisuiouiiueati mu0t 
be regarded be a sefiarate iacultv. 



I tlte wnijile cxignitive faeultiee, Heube-p<-roejitiou 
Be, we obtain original uiatuilal of all kiiowl- 



I exercise of (he tniud, tbete is kuowtodt^i'. In 
i to tliit doctrine, the tMJA^tiuiial i^iliool boldti tiint Ute 
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miud begins witli (sensiilimis, and from these, by the aid of 
reflection, rises to actual knowledge. But the vague expression, 
"reflection," is unexplained; the question is — 1. AVhat is the- 
nature of thia faculty ? 2. How does it enable us to rise from 
sensations in the mind to knowledge of external objects? And 
it is evident that the very firet reasoning must proceed upon sure 
and absolute knowledge; for what is beyond the oom prehension 
of the premises cannot be jiiatly involved iu the conclusiou. 

This primitive knowledge is certainly not of a determinate 
and distinct nature, such as it afterwards becomes ; it is not 
scientific, abstract, or general. It is what the schoolmen termed 
Cngnitio Intuiliixi, i~iarjfoj, in contradistinction to CoffnitUy 
Abstradiva, ubr^ae-, gained by higher faculties; and it is a 
knowledge subsequently act«d upon and eulai^ed by other 
powers tJian tliose of sense-perception and self-consciousness. 

Locke compares sensation and perception to two windows- 
through which light is let into the mind. Aristotle draws a 
analogy between the human soul and wax susceptible of impres- 
sious. But these comparisons are inadequate. If any is adiiii»- 
sible, it would be the comparison of the mind to a mirror, since- 
this contains in itself the power of reflecting even when there i9>' 
no image to call forth the power. Thus, in the human mindj, 
there is an active jiower, an active susceptibility, far superior to- 
mere sensation or impres.sion, or other passive conditions, wliich 
is as necessary in order to perception as the object upon which 
this power is exercised, 

B, This knowledge is of objects singular and concrete, 

1. It is of the individual, to sxaaTov, that we first gain any 
knowledge, and not of generalities, rti xa6' olou, nor of thingg-'. 
as belonging to, or in their relation with, other more compre— , 
hensive forms of existence, iv /lei^ui/c. Thus we do not intui« 
tively look upon virtue or vice in their significance as abstrao* 
tions, but, primarily, we look upon this or that object or action 
as receiving the approbation or re])roach of our moral senses 
Any other mode of explanation must be directly opposed to what 
our consciousness constrains us to Ijelieve with regaixl to our-' 
primary perceptions. 
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2. CdDcretu, [Dmvation ; (a) conceruo (subjective) ; (i) con- 
cresco (objective.)] All intuitive knowledge is of objects as they 
are, not of objeolB under a certain aspect, witli a view to certain 
of their attributes, if /iSf'^ww. Thus we do not intuitively 
see the table as separate from its form, or conceive of form as 
abstracted from any object of material existimce ; but the two 
are primarily combine*), and can be separated only by a process 
of abstraction carrieil on by means of the higher faculties of the 
mind. The same as of matter by sense-perception, we know of 
mind by Helf-consc!uusnes9 ; it is of the substance as exercising 
attributes that we gain all primary knowledge. This view must 
be diametrically opposed to the doctrine that the mind begins 

^jTJth impreesionB. 

^^K C. This knowledge is of objects as possessing being, rb 6v. 

^BF 1. We do not know being in the abstract by the simple cog- 
nitive [wwers ; this is the subject of speculation by the higher 
powers. Still, metaphysics, when thus S|)eculating, must always 
recur to our primary perceptions. Little can be said altout 
being ; and, since the time of the Eleatics, 500 B. C, the mistake 
of philosophers lias l«en that they attempted to say too much 
about it. The reason lies, not in the complexity, but in the 
extreme simplicity of tlie matter, which admits of no reduction 
to something more simple and primary. As light darkens when 
we gaze upon it, so, if we too largely dwell upon these abstrac- 
tions, we land ourselves in c<mfusion and contradiction. We 
cannot pei-ceive Iwing, as separate from some certain mode of 
existence; our knowledge here is liraiteil, but positive. 

2. We do know being as independent of our cognition. I 
look upon an object within or without the body : I know that it 
lias being ; but not the fact that the mind looks upon it, makes 
the object to have real existence; the knowledge of tlie object 
does not cr^te the object. On the contrary, we know, and our 
intuitive convictions go to prove, that substance has existence 
iTuiependent of the coniemplaivng mind. 

This ground must be taken in opposition to certain errors 
which first arose in Greek philosophy, and which have been 
successively taken up by modern thinkera, especially of the 
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skeptic school, Hume and Kant hold that all the mind tan 
perceive is of relations and phenomena lacking real existenMi 
iu other words, they resolve all material existence into Dim 
projections of the mind. But this theory is most emphatically 
denied by onr intuitive knowledge of material olyects, which 
the mind at once pronounces indejtfodent in their exis 
However, this pfi'wtanence does not amount to indestructibilitTi 
whilst it precludes the possibility of conceiving of matter est 
fleeting idea or impression, existing only when the miud attends 

to it. 

D, We know mind and body as exercising potency. 

We know everything as exercising power. In every conditJon 
of matter, in every mental state, ^wtency is involved; and this- 
notion of power is gathered in the primitive knowledge of self 
and not by subsequent experience. Resistant of matter and 
volitiou in mind come under our notice among the first things 
observed. But, while it is jnst to say that matter has poteiny, 
has extension, it is just as evidently false to say, with Leibnitz, . 
that matter is force ; or with Descartes, that tlie essence of matr 
ter is extension. Both attributes are essential to all matter; and 
where one is wanting, matter cannot be. 

Being, Permanence, Potency, then, are cognized in all matW 
and mind ; and it is this which constitutes sultstance, Tffo 
derivations are given to this word " substance," each charactec- 
izing a school of Philosophy, Substance is derived — 

1. From sub-do — id quod subdnt acaidetdibus, making its 
sort of snbstratum underlying all phenomenal existence. 

2. From guhsisfo — ens per se eubsiJtlerw, that which has inde- 
pendent existence. In the latter sense, it is accepted by Natnni 
Bealisni and characterized by the three marks of Ijeiug, pernn 
nence, potency. Where these are, there is substance, whether j 
be in mind or body : in the one case, the senses being our guidi 
in the other, setf-conscinusness. 

II. What knowledge is pee-iiliar to each ofihe Simple ChgnHxi 
Powet-s f 

A. Knowledge peculiar to Sense-jTerception. 

I, By sense-perception we know externality; that is, thing 
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IS external tn the mind, the thinking Ego. If we admit that 
there is such a thing as a i>erceiving mind, then it is hut a 
Ingiial consequence that there is guch a thing as an external 
object per(«ived. 

2. By all the senses we know direction, which implies extcii- 
siitu. By alt the senses we have a knowledge of our own 
eiitniled bodily fnime, and this extension is implied in t!ie 
direction in which we let our intuitive organs pass, and which 
itself is intuitively known. 

Million, also, is intuitively perceived ; but there is something 
more than mere sense-perception involved in this operation of 
the mind. Whilst the movement of our intuitively localized 
organs will be e8[)ecially apt to give ns the idea of motion, and 
whilst the passage of an image over the retina will also greatly 
ointribate to the acquirement of this notion, there must still, 
aJditioually, be a brief exercise of the memory, in order to 
B>m|ilete and perfect the perception. 

B, Knowledge peculiar to Self-consciousness. 

1. By self-consciousness we know personality. This is higher 
than the knowledge of mere being, which it implies. By 
self-oonsciousncss we have a special apprehension of self as 
snmething distinct from the material objects surrounding us. 
ftrvmality is something which cannot lie strictly defined, but 
may be brought to our view by abstraction. It is, however, a 
Mnvietion which makes man feel himself independent of all 
Ihiugs outside of the mind ; a conviction which is essential to 
manhood. , 

2. By self-conscioiisness, we have direct knowledge of mind. 
NiimerouB philosophers, while freely admitting the existence of 

* mind, deny the possibility of our knowing it by direct means. 
Many even disljeUeve that we can arrive at a knowleilge of 
' mind by a circuitous process of investigation : a doctrine which, 
taken literally, is correct ; for our means of knowing the mind 
mnst be direct, and can be nothing e!se._ It is tlie great merit of 
Descartes that he has taught men to look at their own minds, 
and to believe in tiie possibility of doing bo, by means of this 
rument. 



The knowledge of personality, and of mind directly, is whi 
we have from self-consciousness. 

III. General Remarks concluding the sufjji'cf of the >Slmpkm 
Coffnifive Powern. 

In his " Essay on the Human Understanding," first published I 
in 1690, Locke maintains that the mind derives all its knowl- 
edge from .sensation, ma^r^ai-, and reflection, two terms which 
are probably synonymous with sense-perception and self-con- 
sciousness. " External and internal sensation," lie says, " are 
the only passag&s of knowledge to the understanding." He thns 
represents the sonl as a dark closet, into wliich light is let by 
these two openings. His mistake evi<lently lies in his failing to 
have an accurate idea oi' the amount of knowledge given by the 
two faculties, to which he eagerly attributes all our knowledge; 
and every such measurement, if rigidly carried out, must show 
the insuperable difficulties which everywhere beset the follower 
of the Lockeian theory. All our thoughts do not dwell on tliat 
alone from which we can receive a bodily sensation. Ideas of 
time, of the infinite, of moiul good and evil, are derived from 
utterly different sources. When we study the faculties of the 
mind separately, we dare not be led to tliink that they also acS: 
separately or in any distinct order of arrangement. Many oper^ J 
ate simultaneously ; many operate before, which are here placed^ 
after, others, and vice versa. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE POWERS. 

We nitw turn to the Beeoiid groiij), tlie Reproductive, Re-pre- 
sentative Powers. Tliey are called Reprodnctive l>ecaiLse they 
produce again and again what has been previously before the 
mind. 

II. Reproductive Powers. 

1. Retentive Power. 

2. Recalling Power, phantasy. 

3. .\ssociate Poiver. 

4. l»eeognilive Power. 

5. ConijKJsitive Power. 

6. Symbolic Power. 

(Jeneral Remarks. This division is very similar to, though 
not identical witlj, Hamilton's arrangement. The nature of each 
power is briefly this: 

1. Retentive Power (Hamilton, conservative) enables me to 
retain the knowledge wiiicli I have gained by the senses or by 
reflection, — to keep what has been experienced. 

2. Recalling Power (Aristotle, 0avTaaia) enables me to recall, 
by means of an image, what I have tlins retained in my mind. 

3. Associate Power brings up the retainetl ideas or notions 
according to certain inviolable rules, 

4. Rect^nilive Power (not stated by Hamilton) enables me to 
recognize an idea or notion as having l>een before the mind in 
time pa^t. 

5. Compositive Power places ohi things into new situations, 
gives old things new forms and relations, 

6. Symbolic Power (to which language belongs) enables me 
to think or recognize things by means of signs. 

1, Setentive Power. This is that power by which we are 
enabled to retain what luis once been before the mind, so as to 
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reproduce it uniler certain circumstJinces. It is not an origin 
power ; it ran produce tiotliiug absolutely new. but it can brii 
before the mind that wliich once bas pfl.=sed before it. It 
properly a capacity, rather than a faculty. It is this property t 
the retentive [Kiwer which bas su^ested the idea of s|>eakingQ 
it as a Htore-hoase of notions and thoughts, and iHiich has IM 
inimy a[>eculal"rs to represent it as such, not merely in a Q 
phoriciil way of speaking, but as being, in its very nature, a re^ 
pository of sensations ; an idea which is purely inconceivable. 
It has often hapjiened that physicists have thought they coali 
find that " chamber of memory," and with microscopic inyestigv 
tion itnalyze a notion. But while sach metaphors can only lead 
to confine the matter, it is evident that the mind has a power (f 
this nature; a ])ower, however, which cannot be accounted focj 
that is, which cannot be resolved into something simpler. 

It has been asked, " what is the condition of an idea tbns 
retained, but not recalled? Is it dead, or what is it?" Thl! 
r ta this is simple enough. An idea exists as au idea onlf 
when it is before the consciousness. But then the questitA 
i if that is 80, how has the mind tlie power of retfUQ- 
ing the idea? When the mind once has coutemplated an idea, 
it retains it in this sense, tliat it is able henceforth to reprodiwe 
it under certain circumstances and ujHin certaio conditions beii^ 
supplied ; but the thought is not living in the mind as a thou^^' 
for such it Iwconies only when it comes before the consciousneffl. 

This power depends upon certain conditions, viz. ; 

1. Upon the amovnf of mental exercisi in i)ie onffituU pttft^t 

tiim. — It has been asked whether the mind retains eveiythln^ 

Now, it is undeniable that often things which have apparent^ 
passed away forever, may smldenly be brought tip by some « 
dition of the Ixxly or some complication of external circui*' 
stances. Upon this is founded the idea that the mind r 
bera everything; but it does not seem to prove this absolutely. 
Without denying it, however, we maintain that it is evident' 
that the facility of recollection largely dejiends uiwn the anKHint, 
of mental energy sjient in the original iiei-ception. 

2. Upon the date of the brain. — This calls oui- attention t 



eet of curious piiGUomena, illustrating the influence of mind on 
body and rice rei-vti. 

la all thinking, in every operation of the mind, there must 
be, according to Carpenter, some celUilar disposition; especially, 
and perhaps always, in the cells in the periphery of the brain. 
This process, which is totally rbmoved from our consciousness, 
Carjieiiter calls Unconscious Cerebration; a phrase wliieh is 
admirable as indicating a fact, but worthless if intended to ex- 
plain somethiug. Memory depends, to a certain degree, u|)on 
this cerebratiou ; this is not a concession to the materialist, but 
this cerebration is the result of mental aotion. 

JJ-, X, . f Dr. Abererombie's "Mental Powers." 

I Dr. Beattie's "Memory and Imagination." 

From these singular facts it appears to be evident that the 
reproductive powers, in order to act in tiie right manner, require 
ihe concurrence of the brain. The act of recalling, &c,, is un- 
doubtedly a mental one; but it exerts its influence even ii|)on 
the material substance of the brain. The cause, however, and 
the nltimate nature of this necessary co-operation are wrapped 
in mystery, and we can only infer its existence from certain un- 
deniable facts. A man who liad not lost the use of his eyes, but 
had a diseased brain, was unable to recall any scenes. A preacher, 
by paralysis, lost all recollections of exactly four years. Some 
persons, whose brains were in an unhealthy condition, remem- 
bered objecls quite well, but forgot their names. Dr. Gregory 
mentions a ladv thus affected ; he also mentions cases where 
persons lost the recollection of certain things, distinctly remem- 
bering others. One of the most remarkable cases is that of a 
young man, who, having been for many years unable to speak 
the "Welsh and French languages, was seized by a sickness 
which affected hhi brain ; a circumstance which at once gave 
llim back the jjower of speaking the long-forgotten tongues. 
Upon his recovery, however, ho forgot them again. In this case 
it appears that the cerebration lett something behind, which, 
When affected by the illness, calletl back the recollection of those 
languages. A clei^ymau with a diseased brain, spoke nothing but 
Hebrew, that being the last language he learned. A young girl, 
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wlio reiwiitei] nothing but Hebrew, liml lived a short time with 
a learned Hebrew Rabbi, (Cari>enter's "Mental Physiology,** 
pg, 430, Baron St, Iveonard's wards.) M. Brocat attribute 
this " aphasia " to mi unhealthy state of the left lobe of the brain'' 
which he clufely cinneets with the power of language, 

2. Recalling Power, Imagining Power, Pliantasy, — This 
is the power which enables us to call up, by means of a phas- 
tasm, that which hiis been before the mind in time past. 

In sense-perception and self-coiiscionsness, the objects to which 
our attention is called are present before us; in the recalling 
|)Ower there is nn actual, material object to look upon. What 
ap[>ear8 before the mind is an image, a ifd^zaa^a; hence, we call 
the jiower phantasy. This word phantasy, ifofzaaia. was first 
employed to denote this faculty by Aristotle. It was then for a 
loug time lost, until IWion again took it uj). Once more it dis* 
appeared, but was received by the Germau philosophers, and ift 
now in general acknowledgment. 

By means of this power we are enabled to bring up before u 
the scenes of our childliood ; the old school-house, &c. ; but w 
can go beyond this and reproduce to our minds the feelings o 
pain or of plea.?ure with which we trod those "ancient paths,"' 
and we can again go thiough our past lives with interest, \ 
fresh almost as at the time of which we are now thinking. When- 
ever we recall a scene or object, it is by means of an im^e oB 
phantasm; and the liveliness of the latter de^iends upon thQ 
same conditions as those noticed under " Retention." The poe|^ 
the novelist, and the historian, employ the aid of this faculty; 
and it adds a little to the argument in favor of the immortali^ 
of the soul. 

Distinction between fwitasm and eonce/jtion. I think i 
roae, and a single image appears before the mind; this 
phantasm : I then think of the class roses, as a whole ; this is i 
conception. We can reiall by phantasy (1) all we have by the 
senses, and (2) all we have by the consciousness, The ima 
that the mind looks upon can be called so in a metaphorical wi 
only ; it is without any sort of material existeuce, and doffl ii 
appear as distinct from imagination itself. It is hence, beoau 
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the minil is evidently ulile to look ii|ioii thoughts ami emotions 
without visiljle forms, (hut we iJerive an argument for the ito- 
mortality of the soul. 

3. ABSOciative Power, — This is the power of following 
one train of thought in preference to desultory thinking. It 
seems as though our ideas, so quickly flashing through the mind, 
followed each other at random. But as, in the materia! world, 
the paths of wind and waves are ordered by the laws of nature, 
so law rules in these realms of invisible existence. That such a 
regular succession of ideas does really take place, may be proved 
in two ways ; 

1. If we follow a train of thought, we can invariably trace 
some connection between the single ideas. 

Example. We think of the late Rebellion; a relative who 
was engaged in the struggle is recalled; some distinguished 
general oocurs to us: we think of the close of the war, of the 
feelings about it then and now; of the different aspects under 
which the various foreign powers viewed it; the Alabama mat- 
ter, with all that was connected with it, the Geneva Arbitration, 
.&c., occur; we consider the differeufs between that case and the 
fete of the Vii^inius; we think of Cuba, its condition, and, 
perhaps, how we should like to visit it ; then the obstacles which 
oppose such an undertaking occur to us, bringing with them our 
relations and our duties to our home, &c. 

2. AVheii a curious thought suddenly ari.ses in the mind, it 
can often be discovered what gave rise to this phenomenon. 

EKurapIe. Hobbes, of Malmesbury, t«lb us of a person who, 
while the conversation all arouud concerned the English Revo- 
lution, suddenly asked what was the value of a Roman denarlm. 
Every body was puzzled how the person happened to hit on 
such an impertinent subject, when it occurred to Hobbes tliat, 
speaking of the English Revolution, the fate of Cliarles I. must 
have come to his mind, bringing with it a series of similar cases 
of treason, and especially that of Judas Iscariot. This sug- 
gested the bribe, thirty denarii, wliicli had been given to tlie 
traitor, and tliis led the person to ask the value of the coin. 
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Tliero art' two seh of knv.s by wiiich certain trains of thought 
are coiiditionetl, viz., the prinian.' and the yeeondary. 

A. Primary. 

«, Contiguity. 

1. Repetition (succtssion.) 

2. Co-ex is ten (.-e (redintegration.) 
h. Correlation, 

B. Seenudary. 

u. Xative Tastes and Talents. 
h. Energy, 1. Of feeling. 

2. Of intellect. 

3. Of will. 
A. Primai-y Laws of Asmciaflon. — The primary laws are tJiosQ 

by wliicli all thoughts are regulated in their succession. 

a. Contiguity; that is, things which have been associated i 
the mind tend to recall each other. 

1. RepefifloH or Suceeaaion ; that is, when ideas have Iieen 
in the mind successively, when one comes up, the others are ap8 
to follow. It is hy this law that the child commits poetry, &c.j, 
to memory ; namely, by repetition until the words fall i 
after the other by the law of repetition. It is from this power, 
also, that we derive the faculty of learning the meaning of words, 
Hence, too, it is possible that certain ideas are often recalled by 
their very opposites ; as, tyranny an^ests liberty : that certain 
things associated with inridents in early life will ever af^rwardB 
cause us a feeling of horror : that the recollection of gliost atorieS 
makes people shrink from darkness, though they do not believQ 
them. This tendency facilitates the formation of prejudicf 
which can be avoided only by wmnecting things with mord 
pleasant ideas. And this it is which gives strength to habit. 

Habit is of a double nature : 

I. It gives a tendency to repeat acts that have been i 
performed. Certain mental states have succeeded each otbej 
and are wont to return by tlie law of assoi'iation. This is thi 
force which lies in drunkenness and every other habit ; powM 
which, after a while, gain a resistless sway over the mind. . ' 
acts thus get control of the will, an the man who commits him 



^Wthe Niagara, above llie Falls, is burne down wiili the ^ratera. 
Still this is no excuse for the unhappy individual ; the crimi- 
nality lies in the levity with which he wmniitted himself, j^eeing, 
as lie mii.st, the inevitahle consequences. Like Coleridge, he 
gi>t^ fnim one step to another, thinking that he has still the 
l>t>weT to retiira, until he (riea and finds the difficulty ; then lie 
Bgwiii goes forward. 

II. The tendency gives faciiily in performing acts often done. 
At first, we need an effort ; but, gradually, means are devised of 
overcoming ihe otetacles, and finally all things go smoothly and 
easily. 

Still, habit has a good side. The law is good ; thongh when 

^^ violate it, it becomes a means of severe punishment. By 

"8.bit we are enabled to read fluently what was once so hard to 

^I'ell out ; and UBefuI as acfinired knowledge may be, habits of 

I ^'iiigenoe are still more so. Youth is the time to form habits : 

I *ml good habits are necessary to prevent the ibrmation of bad 

Ones ; just as the farmer must occupy a field with good seed, if 

l lie would prevent the growth of weeds. 

2. Co-existence oi- Redintegration; that is, things which liave 
been before the mind togetlier, tend to recall each other. 

The question arises, how many objects may be before the 
mind at the same time? Hamilton thinks there may be six. 
J. S. Mill says there cannot l>e more than one. If the latter 
be true, however, there could be no comparison ; for we cannot 
compare two things if they are not Ixitli before lis, however 
quickly they may succeed each other. Dr. McCosh thinks there 
may be five, or, more frequently, four. Thus I meet two per- 
sona ; when again seeing tlie one, the other occurs to me by taw 
of co-ex ietence. 

By the law of repetition, thoughts follow each other in a long 
train ; by the law of oo-existence, they are gathere<l in a group. 
However, in order to any advantage from these laws, knowle<lge 
gained by observation is essential. 

By virtue of the laws of contiguity, memory may be culti- 
vated by associating in the mind one object with another ; as the 
boy makes a knot in his handkerchief to enable him to recall his 
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mother'B couiiruind. But a jmlicinus ai'mngement fif time, bv 
same law, is tlio Ixist aid to memory. The sense of llic l:>eaiitii'a 
may be ciiltivateti by atteiitling to these laws, 

6, Corivlation s that is, things which are related to each otiia 
suggest each othei-. 

The law of correlation or resemblance is of several kinds; 
Resemblance; 2. Contrast; 3. Cause and Effect; 4. Meaia 
and End. 

The first of these is by far the most important, correlatiofl 
pnr excellence. The Ian- of resemblance is that like reealis 
like, Thus if is that, when I see a portrait, I think of the 
original. {NoU'. — If I have seen tlie two together, it is by tl 
law of contiguity that I think of the absent one.) The san 

■ lets ns connect sunshine and prosperity, sin and polliitioa, 
light and trutli, darkness and error, heat and passion, ficklenea 
and fortune, the lily and purity, spring and childhood, tlw 
failing leaf and declining life. Poetry es|)ecially makes use c 
these comparisons and similes, and the most beautiful are de 
rived from the ancients and orientalists. It is also this sanJ 
fact, that (Kjetry makes use of all these self suggesting phras< 
and descriptions, that makes poetry so easily reraemliered. Th 
law of resemblance is also of the grejitest importance to tb 
scientist, tiie classification of the phenomena of nature beitt 
based solely ti|ion the resemblances discovered between them. 

Similar to the law of resemblance, similar in nature and *■ 
importance, is the law of cause and eifect. It enterfe as ^ 
irnpiirtant factor in investigations in the departments of histo* 
and physics ; indued, it is the foundation upon which plitlosopb 
cal history, as well as natural philosophy, is based. 

The law of correlation assists ua in remembering discours' 
of a complex character, by means of analysis and discovertW 
of the logical connection between the various parts. It is, theJ^ 
fore, more advantageous to e<lucate a mind by the system ^ 
correlation than by a method of contiguity. For, while the latt* 
lets the mind forever run in the same old chanuci, the forme" 
adds new interest and creates a variety of conceptions which ad* 
greatly to the usefulness of the mental training. Upon thii 



tliffercnfe between correlation aixl eonligiiity is leased tLe distinc- 
tion between memory by the one or by the othor. Memory hy 
"-•ontiguity is natural to undeveloped, childish capacities; while 
the memory of strong men is that of correlation. The one grows 
like the blade of giaes, unvarying and single ; the other, like the 
tree, spreading its limbs and branches in unceasing variations. 

Examples. A remarkable instance of memory by contiguity 

la told of a person who, after hearing Voltaire rea<l a poem of 

considerable length, which he had himself composed, repeated 

tie whole verbatim, thus greatly amusing the audience and pro- 

/»ortionately embarrassing the [>oet. Another instance is that of 

a boy who was asked by a minister to give the dlvisionH of a 

eompasa-box. This he did baclvwarda as well as forwards. He 

fheii asked the parson to say the Lord's Prayer backwards ; an 

irmjwssibilily for the old gentleman. The resison for this is that 

tfie boy's memory was one of contiguity, while the parson's was 

tm« of correlation. 

It has Iteen attempted to reduce these two primary laws to a 
single one; but though probably this is possible, all endeavors 
iisive, as yet, failed. Aristotle, Hamilton, Mill, and Valentin 
■^S-ve been unsucceesful. But this will be taken iip at a later 
^nte and discussed more minnlely, 

•B. Secomlai-y Jyivg ofAemciatton. — The secondary laws are 
those which, when several ideas might come up according to 
P^'Tnary laws, determine which do actually come Up. 

o.. The lojo of native and hereditary ta«te« and talenU; that is 
'"e n[i)nd will often follow one train of thought rather than an- 
■^ther, because it naturally inclines that way. Some minds are 
naturally inclined to seek for resemblances, others for contrasts. 
'^'^nae admire a thing for its beauty, others will despise it because 
'*■ is not useful. To one person a rugged mountain top will be 
auggeative of sublimity and grandeur ; to another it will appear 
merely as a poor place to raise cattle. The discussion regarding 

£nnism will necessarily lead to a more accurate investigation 
tlie hereditary laws, upon which little attention has as yet 
bestowal. J 

The kiw of mental ttiergy ; that is, tiie mind will moatW 
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i-eatUly bring ii]) lliose ideiis upon whicli it has bestowed iniBl 
mental energy. This is perhaiia tbe most important of tlie lows 
of assooiatiou. It shows why, when a thing is brought beftiw 
the mind over anil over again, it at last liecomes jwrfedV, 
familiar. It arises from the fact that every mind is endoweil 
with a certain amount of [lOwer, according to the amount (it 
whichj when bestowed on a certain object, it is more apt to 
return to the consciousness of the power. This meutul energy 
is of three kinds : 

1. Energy offeelhig or emotion. Those ideas, the tonception 
of which is attended witli most exertion of feeling, remain most 
distinctly before tiie mind. Thus the scenes of our youth, the 
places and moments where ive ex|«rienced some remarkable and 
impressive event, are long renienibeied ; but the trivial and the 
mean ]iass away without detention. Hence, we can judge what 
a man takes interest in, by listening to the recollections to which 
he most fondly clings; or, when traveling with him, by observ- 
ing what is most apt to attract his attention, 

2. Energy of inteUed. Those things which come up most 
readily are those upon which we have bestowed most intellect 
of any kind. Children who easily acquire certain kinds of 
knowledge, most easily forget them. There is more harm than 
benefit to be derived from such things as " science made easy," 
or " science made jMjpulai'," or " science by cards," What ia 
rapidly acquired is rapidly lost, and thoughts are of no use but 
when made our own. From this standpoint, novels cannot be 
considered as more than a sort of pleasant idleness. A book 
should not be made to think for the reader, but should . excite 
him to think ; then its precepts will remain. 

3. Energy ofmU. Those things will most readily recur upon 
which we have bestowed most energy of will, esiieciatly of atten- 
tion. Attention is merely an act of the will. It is well provided 
that things pass from us, so as to prevent the remaining of all 
small trifles. Still, we dare not iKinish all things from our 
memory ; and we arc well provided with the means of prevent- 
ing this, if we are willing to use the power of attention which 
oiu- faculty of volition gives into our hands. Thus, when we 
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^isten to a discourse, or read a book which we wish to remember 
^1 sul»tance, we are able to do so by concentratlnj; our attention 
by means of taking iiolea and reviewing. Habits are thus 
acquired wliich are advantageous under all circumstances and in 
all conditions. 

It is proper here, also, to otiserve a false impression which 
often exists, namely, that we have no more control over the 
flight of our thoughts than over the pafh of the winds and the 
waves. This is through niisapju-ehension. There are (arsons 
■who have a complete control, not only over their own ideas, but 
also over those of others. We certainly cannot command alisent 
thoughts to appear, for as soon as we can command a thought 
to appear, it is present. But we can order it up in the due 
course of associations, by retaining a present tlnonght. For 
example, you have forgotten the name of the capital of China ; 
retain the idea of China, and, by a number of associations, 
Pekio will come up in due time, 

Association can be cultivated as well as any other power of 
the human mind. Painters visit places remarkable for their 
aeeuery ; poets go to the theaters of the scenes from which they 
draw thcip inspiration ; histoiians travel to the s|>ots where the 
subject of their studies dwelt, and picture to themselves their 
hero in his immediate surroundings as they are presented to 
their eyes. It is of tlie highest importance for the public 
epeaker and debater to cultivate this faculty. 

^BGenkhai. Remarks Concluding the Association of 

^f Ideas. 

Plato was the first philosopher whose atteotiou was attracted 
by the remarkable order and harmony observable iu the manner 
in which the ideas pa^•sed through the mind of man. He 
accounted for this phenomenon by the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the soul. Aristotle, his great disciple, not satisfied 
with this a^ilnnation, evolved the first philosopliical theory. He 
attributed all that we place under the head of association to the ■ 
operation of three laws: resemblance, contiguity and contrast. 
Senceforth, philosnphers constantly referred to this hypolhesis; 



ami AiigustiTic, inciilt'iitiilh' taking notice of it, expresses his 
opinion, the first to tliis effoct, that the three laws might be 
reduceil ti> itae. la tlie Middle Ages, tlie association of idai* 
was treated of as a lilack art, and Locke yet speaks of it as a 
"curious pheiioineiioti." In the last ceuturj- there aroa 
classes of philosophers, the Scottish school, and the Eiigltsb 
philosophers led by Hartley, who connected it with a mechanii:)!] 
theory, the vibration of nerves. In this century, the attemjrt 
was made first by Dr. Thomas Brown, of Edinburgh, and after- 
wards by Ja«. Mill, Hamilton and J. S. Mill. Jfts. Mill saya 
both may be explained, beeanse like things have often be 
the mind before, but this explanation, it will be seen, is utterly 
insufficient. Hamilton reduces both laws to what he calls redin- 
t^ration. Taking the law of contiguity, co-exiatenee, " the si 
suggests the same," he reduces the law of correlation to it by 
saying that "things, inasmuch as they are alike, are the same," 
thus making the portrait, which I have never seen, identical 
with the [mrson of my friend. Still, this explanation ii 
totally satisfactory, and the matter still stands stiA JiuJ-ux. 

There may be, however, and, indeed, there probably ia, oue ; 
general law including the two, but it certainly has not yet been, 
enunciated. The following may serve as a suggestion of *' 
method by which a conclusion may be arrived at. Walking 
through a forest, I am struck with a particular tree, remindingi 
me of others, and of one at the old school-house. Now, 1 
there is more than mere resemblance. The mere colored suri 
before me gives the occasion for a process in the mind, I see &' 
tree; it brings up, as contiguous, other trees, regarding whiol* 
we have gone through the same process. Thus, there is iovol*** 
a process of generalization which may ha brought under tl 
head of co- existence. 

4. Recognitive Power. — This the power by whi<A i 
recognize an object as having been before us in time past. TbW 
elements are here involved, viz. : 

a. We recoffttize an object or event. 

b. We recognize an object as having been befoi't us. 

c. We recognize it as having been before us in fimept 



a. We re<?i>giii»e an object. There may be here mnre thau a 
mere mental image or iciea ; (here may be a material object which 
is the subject of these powers ; an object, however, not now seen 
for the first tinip, bnt again sefu and cogiiizetl, re-cognized. Now 
though this object of recognition may be material, it may juaE as 
well bt a menial state, an ocunrrent-e occnpying a long space of 
time, and accompanied with mauy details. 

6. We recognize an object as liaviug been before us. In every 
recollection of objects and events, we liave .^imullaneouslj a 
recollection of onraelves as having had those things under our 
notice and conaeionsness ; that is, we recollect things as liaving 
been known by ourselves, previous to this recollection. In this 
operation of tlte mind we find involved a new element, which 
has not yet fallen under 6nr notice, viz., 

The faiih element ; that is, faith is the conviction of " the 
existence of an object not now before ns or under immediate 
inspection. A distinction has already been drawn between pre- 
sentative and representative knowledge. In the former, the 
faitli element does not enter as a factor ; it would be totally 
inappropriate to say that I have a "belief" in touching this 
table, in experiencing this pain ; bnt v/e may have faith aa to 
some similar experience in the past. On the other hand, if you 
take memory, jou find that the object is uo longer present; it is 
re-prescnted by an image in your mind, or some other object 
suiiahle to perform the function. Still the mind may have as 
absolute conviction of the real existence of the one as of the 
other; and it is this that we call belief. "So far as I am con- 
vinced of the existence of an absent object, my state of mind is 
belief." 

The faith element Is a faculty of the utmost imiK>rtance, rank- 
ing next to cognition. It rises higher than reasoning, which 
ultimately rests upon intuitive beliefs, and it is more compi-ehen- 
sive than mere intuitive knowledge, though it is based upon the 
cognitions of our intuitive faculties. It gives authority to the 
testimony of memory ; and, joined as it always is, with an ap- 
jiension of some sort, becomes our guide to future hopes and 



happiiie^, and lemU encoiimgcnii.'Ut to t!ie laborers in thi; fields 
of scieiiw and discovery. 

c. The re<x^iiitioi)s take place not irrespectively of time; wa> 
remember things as having been before us in time past. Coib- 
eciuiianesa testifies that there is always an intuitive belief U> that 
effect; and if tlio idea of time is not given by intuition, it is 
impossible to arrive at it in any other way. No kind of ratio- 
cinntiori cau furnish a conclusion, the premises of which B 
ultiiuiitely tiased on a real and incontestable pi-emise. Reci^i- 
tion, tlierefore, gives us a second element, viz., 

The Idea of Time. Dr. Thos. Brown's theory is that tba 
idea of time is "a conceptioji accompanied with a feeling of » 
relation nf priority." Now the fifst part, that it is a coDceptin 
is readily acknowledged; but how can we discover "a relatioB 
of priority," unless we have the intuitive means of discoverinj 
that the event has hap[)ened in time j>ast? Locke maintaim 
that we arrive at the idea of time by reflecting " on the successioi 
ol' our ideas." But the very fact of our l>eing able to reflect, t 
meilitate upon such succession, nay, even to discover it, is condi 
tioned by our previously having an intuitive knowledge of dm 
in the concrete. Besides, it is evident that a succession can giw 
us merely the measure of time, not the idea. Locke, however 
gives the tnie way of arriving at the al>5tract notion of t 
after it has lieen given in the concrete. He thinks we derive i 
by reflection; by meditating upon it and se|tarating the absolnt 
idea of lime from the events hap[>euing in time, wc arrive at tb 
idea of time in the abstract. (We obtain the knowledge of al 
actual existence from sensation and reflection.) Locke's errone 
ous idea, that all our knowle<ige is derival fi'om sensation am 
i-eflection, was met by Leibnitz and, later, by Kant. Lreibnil 
looked u|>on space and 'time as mere relations between objec 
given by the mind:' "je teiiois Vespaoe pour quelque purenu 
rcUttif, camme le fewps ; pour un ordre de oo-exidence, comme 
Icnipa est un ordre de »iieceanion." This doctrine wan but pp 
paratory to that of Kant, who lield that time was a " relata< 
imposed upon objects by the mind." But, at the same time, 
must be acknowletlgetl that we have no more dirt-ct knowledf; 
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set of eurioiis phenomena, ill list rating the influence of mind on 
body and tnce vej'sa. 

In all thinking, in every operation of the mind, there mnst 
be, according to Carpenter, some cellular disposition j especially, 
and perhaps always, in tlie cells in the periphery of the brain, 
Tliis process, which is totally removed from our couscionsness, 
Carpenter calls Unconscious Cerebration; a phrase which is 
admintble as indicating a fact, but worthless if intended to ex- 
plain something. Memory depende, to a certiin degree, upon 
this cerebration ; this is not a concession to the materialist, but 
this cei-ehration is the result of mental action, 

f Dr. Abercrombie's " Mental Powers." 

" Memory and Imagination." 

From these singular facts it appears to be evident that the 
reproductive powers, in order to act in the right manner, recpiire 
the concurrence of ihe brain. The act of recalling, &c., is un- 
doubtedly a mental one ; but it exerts its influence even upon 
the material substance of the brain. The cause, however, and 
the ultimate nature of this necessary co-operation are wrapped 
in mystery, and we can only infer its exiateuce from certain un- 
deniable facls. A man who liad not lost tlie use of his eyes, but 
had a dieeaeed brain, was unable to recall any scenes. A pi-eacher, 
by paralysis, lost all recollections of exactly four years. Some 
persons, whose brains were in an unhealthy condition, remem- 
bered objects quite well, but foi^t tiieir names. Dr. Gregory 
mentiona a lady thus aflfectwl ; he also mentions cases where 
persons lost the recollection of certain things, distinctly remem- 
bering others. One of the most remarkable cases is that uf a 
young man, who, having been for many years unable to speak 
the Welsh ami French laugut^e, was seized by a sickness 
■which affected his bi-ain ; a circumslanee which at once gave 
him l)ack the power of speaking the long-forgotten tongues. 
Upon his recovery, however, he forgot them again. In thiscase 
it appears that the cerebration lefi something behind, which, 
when affected by the illness, called back the recollection of those 
languages. A clergyman with a diseased brain, spoke nothing but 
Hebrew, that being the last language he learned. A young girl, 
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wlio re[)ente<l nothing but Hebrew, hail lived a short time witb 
a learned Hebrew Rabbi. (Car]>enter's " Mental Pliyeiology," 
[>g. 430. Baron St. Ijeonard's wards.) M. Brocat attribute* 
this " a]>hasia " to an niihealthy state of the left lobe of the brain' 
which lif rlosely connects with the power of language. 

2. Recalling Power, Imugiuiug Power, Phanlasy. — This 
is the power which enables us to call up, by means of a phan- 
tasm, that which hiis been before the mlud \a time past. 

In sense-percept iou and self-consciousness, the objects to which 
our attention is called are present before us; in the recalling 
power there is no actual, material object to look upon. What 
appears before the mind is an image, a ifduTaff/ia ; hence, we call 
the power phantasy. This word phantasy, ifouTuaia, was first 
employed to denote this faculty by Aristotle. It was then for a 
long time lost, until Bacon again took it up. Once more it dis- 
appeared, but was re<!eived by the German philosophers, and is 
now in general acknowledgment. 

By means of this power we are enabled to bring up before us 
the scenes of our childhood ; the old school-house, (fee : but we 
can go boyond this and reproduce to our minds the feelings of 
pain or of pleasure with which we troil those "ancient paths," 
and we can again go through our past lives with interest, aa -J 
fresh almost as at the time of which we are now thinking. "When- J 
ever we recall a scene or object, it is by means of an image or-.J 
phantasm ; and the liveliness of the latter depends upon tbg J 
same conditions as those noticed under " Retention," The poetj 
the novelist, and the historian, employ the aid of this faculty J 
and it adds a little to the argument in favor of the im mortal itjH 
of the soul. I 

Distinction between fatdnsm and conception. 1 think of a9 
i-ose, and a single image appears before the mind; this is &'J 
phantasm : I then think of the class roses, as a whole ; this is agm 
conception. We can recall by phantasy (1) all we have by tlt^| 
senses, and (2) all we have by the consciousness. The imaoH 
that the mind looks upon can be called so in a nietaithorical «wH 
only; it is without any sort of material existence, and does n^^l 
appear as distinct from imagination itself, It is hence, beoftll^H 
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3 minil is evidently ulile to look ii|inii thoughts anil emotions 
without visible forms, that \v6 derive an argiimeut for the im- 
mortality of the .soul. 

3. Associative Power. — This is the power of following 
one train of thought in prefereuoe to desultory thinking. It 
seems as though our ideas, so quickly flashing llirough the mind, 
followed each other at random. But ae, in the material world, 
the paths of wind and wavea are ordered by the laws of nature, 
so law rules in these realm.s of invisible exiatence. That such a 
regular succession of ideas dws really take place, may be proved 
in two ways : 

1. If we follow a train of thought, we ean invariably trace 
some conueclion between the single ideas. 

Example. We think of the late Ilel>elIion; a relative who 
was engaged in the struggle is recalled; some distinguished 
■eneral occurs to us: we think of the close of the war, of the 
peelings about it then and now; of the different as|>ects under 
irhich the vai-iona foreign powers viewed it ; the Alabama mat- 
ter, with all that was connected with it, the Geneva Arbitration, 

,, occur; we consider the difference between that case and the 
%te of the Vii^nius; we think of Cuba, its condition, and, 
lerhaps, how we should like to visit it ; then the obstacles which 
jbppose such an undertaking occur to ns, bringing with them our 
relations and our duties to our home, &c, 

. WLen a curious thought suddenly arises in the mind, it 
an often be discovered what gave rise to this phenomenon. 

Example. Hobbes, of Malmesbury, fells us of a person who, 
while the conversation all around concerned the English Revo- 
lution, suddenly asked what was the value of a Roman denariiw. 
Every body was puzzled how the person hapjiened to hit on 
such an impertinent subject, when it occurred to Hobbes tliat, 
speaking of the English Revolution, the fate of Charles I, must 
e come to his mind, bringing with it a series of similar cases 
r treason, and especially that of Judas Iscariot. This sug- 
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V. Means of (.'iillivating the memory. Since a^ociation i 
one of the elements of memory, attendance to its laws mui 
necessarily, prove an aid to the memory itself. The lawrs of 
sociation, to which such irai»ortaiice should be attributed, are— 

«, The law of contiguity. Associate tliat which you wish t| 
ifmcralier with something which will surely come under 
notice, and this will bring up what you wished to be reminded 
of. It is upon this principle that a mother ties a string aroDDJ 
her boy's finger to remind him of his errand. The string and 
the command have been associated in the mind, and, when the 
one comes up, the other follows. Thus the old Hebrews wow 
ii sign upon the frontlet to remind them of their duties. 

6, The law of correlation. It is well nigh impossible tore- 
member loose, disconnected facts, aad their importance is 
tjiinly very slight. An appreciation of this fact led the ancient 
philosophers to lay down their maxims in the form of poetry. Jt 
is always lietter to have one's knowledge well systematized and 
at one's command by tlie laws of correlation. Hence, the value 
of a scientific education, which lays great stress on the develop- 
ment of the analytic powers of the mind. 

c. The law of energy. 

1. Enei^ of feeling. SK.-enes and events which have strongly 
excited our feelings, will long be remembered j while uninterest- 
ing things are forgotten. 

2. Energy of intellect. Those studies which have cost 08 
most intellectual labor, are tlie most fruitful and the longest »■■ 
memijered. 

3. Energy of will, i. e., attention. This is by far the mos* 
important. If you wish to rememlier a book or discourse, giv* 
it your whole and undividerl attention ; that will be the mo^ 
effectual way of accomplishing your purpose. 

5, CompoBitive Power. — This is the power of puttimrf 
things, which have been before the mind, into new forms an-'^ 
dispositions. Four elements are here involved, viz.: 

a. A diminishing power ; that is, if I have secu a man, I nw ■ 
picture to myself a Liliputian, 

b. An enlarging power ; that in, having seen a man, I c^^ 
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between ourselves and that particulac tree, that it is at a 
considerable distance. But if we look at an object, betweeu 
which and ourselves we see no immediate object, we 
immediately say it is near. In this case, our experience, 
for on experience we must base all inferences from such 
appeai-anees, is apt to fail us. Looking over a plaiu, over a 
lake, with nothing but air between ourselves and the objects 
looked at, we often are deceived as to the distance of those 
objects ; they seem nearer than they really are. The oppo- 
site kind of deception takes place when we look over a plain 
covered with snow. In such cases, we must not accuse o 
senses of deceitfulness ; it is our reasoning, accustomed as. 
we are to different circumstances, which leads us to erro- 
neous conclusions. 
7. Comparison. 

In judging of the size of an object, we are aidetl by com- 
parison. Distance being size in horizontal position, we may 
make use of the same means of facilitating our inferenceSr^ 
Dr. Abercrombie said that persons standing in the doov' 
of St. Paul's Cathedral seemed like very -small childrMi^,' 
whereas they were full-grown people. The mistake aroBC 
from the fact that the doors were much larger tiiau ordinarj^ 
doors. Artists, to distinguish size in their pictures, tr°^^ 
use of this principle. 
Note. — As to solidity or distance in three dimensiona 

know by the eye, according to binocular vision, thaff 
there is a difference between a surface and a solid; 
but, as was shown in the Franz case, what that^ 
difference is we learn by experience. Such acquired 
perceptions add greatly to our knowledge, and f 
necessary to the daily duties of life. The Idealist 
and the Skeptic plead the deceitfulness of our st 
they say they deceive u? in some things, and are notj 
therefore, to be trusted in all cases. As an example 
it is often brought out that a countryman, on t 
vessel moving from the shore, is under the impres* 
sion that the shore is moving away ; or that, when 
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to ua realities, memory, on the otlier liaiid, cannot " enliven by 
the varied pictures which are presenunl by the sister power," 

The power of imagination is always constructive, never crea- 
tive: a man bora blind cannot, by any native power of his own 
mind, apprehend colors ; nor a deaf man, sound. But having 
once seen color, obtainetl a knowledge of sound, he can find 
unnumbered ways of disiiosing them. 

Imagination, like memory, has the powers of retention, phan- 
tesy, association of ideas, composition. The last is the essential 
element. Looking at these under the two heads of the imping' 
power and the constructive power, we have— 

1, The Imaging Power. — It is this necessary element of the. 
faculty which gives it the name ifairaaia, employed by th& 
ancient Greeks and by Bacon. An illustration will best explai 
what is here meauC. A mother looks out of the window to tab 
one other look of her son who is setting out to a distant land^ 
where he will probably long remain before returning. Sh© 
follows liim until he turns the' corner and is lost to her sight. 
But still she follows him, picturing him as he toils in the f 
country, as he rises from one step of aggrandizement to another, 
as he returns, at last, by that same road and around that same 
corner, lo this same house. She will also picture to herself the' 
scene of his return to her, and herself as receiving him. 

2. The OonstrucHpe Power. — The mother, as has been s 
not only recalls and pictures to herself the past, but she put* 
the old forms into new shapes and combinations; the highest 
and the essential power of imagination, the characteristic ( 
genius, a constituent of every kind of inveutiou. 

The ofierations of imagination embrace not only the materia 
but also the mental and spiritual worlds. The poet, the drama-. 
tist, and the novelist, take advantage of this fact in disposing into 
new shapes and collocations, not only men, but all the element! 
of human nature. Indeed, poetry and fiction generally shoulcl 
be confined to the representation of the motives, sentinaeut^ 
and passions of mankind. Ti'iie poetry must come wellin 
up from a true heart. The ancient poets overlooked this ; andj 
therefore, the more it is understood as it ought to be, the i 



tile aocieat apparatus of poetry is disnp pea ring. It is becoming 
"Ridiculous to invoke the lyre, an iiistruniout which few poets 
'Itaiv-e ever Iteheld, or to call uptin Apollo and the Muses, when to 
•*peak in earnest of such deities is absurd. 

II. Its Use. — Imagination lias a noble purpose to serve. It 
*rideus the horizon of the mental vision ; it elevates the senti- 
**^nt; it aftbrds variety and amusement; it is, as D'Alembert 
*eraarks, no less essential to the scientist than to the poet; it 
■(Uggests hypothMes to explorers in physical seience wlierewith 
*o explain ])henom,ena ; it supplies devices to the general in the 
field, to the adventnrer by sea or land, to the farmer tilling the 
Soil, to the merchant seeking new oj^niiigs in tmde. It is the 
Source and springing fountain of all that is most gratifying in 
art and literature; and it has ihe power of awakening senti- 
' meiit deep and fervent. It is not necessary that the object of 
these emotions should have a real existence ; the novel reader 

(rejoices over the success of the hero of the tale, and weeps over 
the misfortune of the heroine. Dugald Stewart accounts for 
tliis by maintaining that there is a momentary belief in the 
reality of these objects. But this is unnecessary; the mere 
mental image is enougli to create the emotions, although a 
disbelief caused by the unnaturalness of the dt'^eription would 
destroy tlie effect. It follows that, according f^t the cherished 
I imagination, will be the prevailing sentiment. When devoted 
to its proper one, the fanc\' helps to cheer, to elevate, to ennoble 
the eoul; while gloomy, vicious, or unmanly thoughts will ever 
depress the man below his intended level. 

The new idea which imagination gives us is that of the 
infinite. The philosophers of the Continent, especially Descartes, 
Leibnitz, and Kant, give this idea a high place in their systems, 
while tlie British tiiinkers attribute it to an imiwtency of the 
hum'an mind. But "a priori" methods cannot aitain to any 
satisfactory result on this subject, and we must proceed to 
investigate it inductively. In this manner, we arrive at the 
following negative and positive propasitions. 
A. Negative Propositions. 
, The mind can form no adequate apprehension of llie infi- 
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nite ill tho spiiw of image or phaahtsm. To image a thing io 
the mind is to g;ive it an extent and a bonndarv; and when i 
would initiginc iiDliraited @i)ace, we swell out an immense eptwr 
an indefinite Imt not an infinite volume. 

b. The mind uin form no adequate logical notioii of thebfi- 
nitc. Apprehension is an act of the understanding as well aa 
of mere pliantatiy ; and the mind, as it can form no imi^, c 
form DO conception of infinity; it cannot by alkstractioD, I 
that diniiniflhefl ; it cannot by generalization, for that mere^ 
groujw togeliier variou§ objects and if tiiere is no iofiuity in t 
individual, then none in the mass; nor can we reach infiDitvIf 
multiplication, addition, or composition ; these will give I 
enlarg<^ hut not the unlimit«d. " A distance of a quinlillion C 
cjuiiitil lions of years or ages has as distinct a termination as t 
ell or an im-h," 

So much may be allowed to those who conceive of the ide 
of the infinite as a mere negation ; but, on the other hand, ihl 
natural disjiosttion of the hum»n mind constrains us to believ 
thai it also has b ])ositive reality : and if this is so, we must b 
able to discover what ia its nature. 

B. Pcsitive Positions. 

a. The mind appr£:hends and believes that there is and n 
bo something beyond its widest image and concept. The fartUa 
stretch of imagination will never go beyond an exjmnsion with 
boundary. And this conviction has the nature and bears th 
test of intuition. 

b. We apprehend and are constrained to believe in regard t 
the objects to which we attribute infinity, that they are inca|>a1>D 
of increase. . Here the imaging power fails us. AVe are nnabl 
to reach the infinite; but we have an intuitive conviction that 
when we have reached it, it will be perfect, i. e., notiiing n 
can be added to it, whether it be in things material or spiritna 
natural or moral. 

III. lis Ahtee. — While imagination is fitted to increase tfl 
enjoyment more tiian any other faculty, provided it is confiuf 
to its proper sphfre of action, yet there is none which is t 
ble to run into error and excess, and to land the possessor i 
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isfortuiie. Genius is cei-ta,iiily a high gift, but it ofters eiiil- 
I op |X)i't unities for niis<!i recti on. Aware of thia, Sir Walter 
itt was thankful that his won did not possess the dangerous 
t. Still, if men [WBaess that high degree of genius and tal- 
ents, let them use thera. But let the dangers connected with 
the hahit of castle-building be known ; a danger which Sir Jas. 
Mackintosh alindes to when he tells about his early fancies that 
he was a Roman emperor, which ridiculous habit followed him 
through life. If such habits are indulged, they tend to weaken 
the native strength of the mind and create idleness and languor 
of thought. This is the danger arising from excessive novel 
reading. Besides the harmful influence exerted by the exhibi- 
tion of evil tendencies, it has been shown by Bnder and Dugald 
Stewart that even the moat proper novels can exert an evil in- 
fluence on the mind by exciting the feelings, without supplying 
an object upon wliich they may be left to operate, thu.'^ naturally 
blunting and hardening the tender sympathies of the heart by 
accustoming thera to scenes of misery and nuhappiness, even 
exceeding the reality which, now and then, ap[>eals to these 
affections, 

IV. Il8 Oiiltiration. — "The imagination may best be culti- 
vate<l by laying up a store of noble images, ready to present 
themselves when occasion requires, to enliven and instruct the 
mind." Man's beautiful works of art and industiy and the 
still more wondrous works of nature especially as exhibited in 
the organic kingdoms, are well fitted to raise the mind above the 
low an<l commonplace, and store it with images ever after light- 
ing it with their resplendent beauty. The highest part of man's 
nature, however, is not the sentient, but the moral and spiritual ; 
and those who would give the highest training to the mind must 
introduce to it examples of excellence, tales of heroism, whether 
taken from inspii-ed or uuinspiretl biographies. 

6. Symbolic Power, — This is the jiower we have of think- 
ing by means of symbols. In reflecting upon objects not within 
the immediate reach of our senses, we ninat have some means 
of representing them lo the contemplating mind, Kow, when 
we think of an individual object, as a rose or a lily, we bring it 
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under our direct notice by mefliis of a piimitasm ; but when we 
are called upon to reflect on a whole class of objetrts, the diffi- 
culty becomes in-iii|)erab]e ; because it is both unnatural and 
iiiilrutliftil to endeavor to coubiue a clasa of objects ioto one 
individua), either liy making a union of their distinguishing' 
qualities, or by neglecting these and considering only those 
common to them all. However, if we admit this, one of Locke's 
theories, io regard to classes, we must surely agree with 
Berkeley in saying that it is absurd to represent ubstractioiia 
by jihanlaem. In the lower abstractions, this image may exist 
dimly ; but the higher we rise, the dimmer it becomes, until, in 
the more recondite ratiocinations, it disappears altogether. Think 
of un image of chemical affinity! 

The most impoi-tant power of the symbolic faculty is that of 
lanyuage. It is 8U|)erlor to the imaging power, inasmuch as it 
Ja able to represent not merely concrete individuals, but also 
general notions ; thus observing and facilitating the distinction 
of Aristotle between p liiraff^/a, image, and varjiia, concept. It 
is superior to all other sorts of representation by sigus, as danger 
by a. red flag, became it is more convenient and accommodating, 

Two things are necessarily implied in the ikc of language as ft 
means of representation, viz.: 

1. A mental jwwer and tendency to nae symlwls in order to 
think of objects or classes of objects. 

2. An organic capacity for articulate speech and a complex 
ajt|»aratus serving that purpose. The former is often found 
where the latter is not exercised, as in the dumb man ; and the 
latter is often found where the former does not exist, as in 
animals of some kinds, e. g., the parrot, having the capacity for 
articulate speech, but no |iower of abstract thought. 

According to M. Brocat, the organ which seems moet inti- 
mately connected with the symbolic power, is the left lobe of the ■ 
cerebrum. 

Note. — The great advantage of language over phantasm is' 
its artificialness ; never pretending to an adequate 
representation of the thing expressetl, and thus avoid- 
ing all misleading influence. 



CHAPTER V, 

THE COMPARATIVE POWERS. 

We now turn to the third group of Cognitive Powers. 

III. Comparative Powers. — By these we discover the relatioiis 
between objects, and form judgments, 

(a.) Simple and unconnected ideas are perceived through the 
senses. The first group of powers, the preventative, gives cs 
knowledge of material objects as external, colored, etc., and of 
self as perceiving, knowing, ot«. ; i. e., of the material world 
without and the spiritual world within ; the second group, the 
represeiUaHEe, reproduces these objects, either as they liave been, 
or in new forms and dispositions. 

But as yet we have met with no powers calculated to bring 
the various objects already known inlfl any sort of juxtaposition, 
or to discover any existing relations between them. Our knowl- 
edge, then, is still meagre and insufficient; our ideas, indistinct, 
like the floating clouds. This third group, the comparative 
powers, supplies the evident deficiency of our primary knowledge 
by the aid of a process of sound abstraction and ratiocination ; 
they proceed on what is furnished by the simpk cognUive powers, 
and trace the relations existing between such' objects; and it 
may here be said that the difference between the unhewn rock 
and the polished statue is not greater than that between our 
intuitive and discursive knowledge. 

{h.) The mind does not begin with comparison. Many of the 
metapiiysicians of the present day assert that relations are in- 
volved in the operations of the senses. But the real and true 
statement is that we begin with Ihinya and then discover the rela- 
tions existing betweeu (hem, 

(c.) These relations are as real as the objects between which 
they are found to exist. It is because the relations exist that we 
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can discover tliem J not vice rersa : — these relations are not creations-J 
of the brain. 

For example, what constitutes the cause, effect, and the! 

power of the cause to produce the effect, have all an actnalJ 

exiatence. 

The relations intuitively observed by the mind are, accoi'ding I 



to the best estaut, though by no ii 
following : 

I. Identity aud Difference. 
II. Whole and Parts. 

III. Resemblance. 

IV. Space. 



s [perfect, arrangement, the J 

V. Time. 
VI. Quantity. 
VII. Active Property. 
VIII. Cause and Effect. 
Note. — I. Each proceeds on the knowledge of objects. 

2. The mind can discover more than relations of' 

resemblance and difference, which is agaiunt th& 

theories of the ixjsitivists and senBationalists. 

We may illustrate the existence of the various relations in A 

concrete sutistance, thus: on seeing an apple-tree ju3t in full 

bloom, we discover or think of eight facts which in their ordei 

respectively illustrate the above-mentioned relations, viz. : 

1. This is tlie same tree wliicli wc saw yesterday. 

2. We think now of the tree, now of the separate blossoms, 
and acknowledge that there are Ijlossoms on the tree. 

3. We notice that this tree is similar to otiier trees. 

4. We observe the sliape and siz« of tree and blossoms. 

6. We speculate how long the blossoms will last. 
■6. We try to countithe blossoms. 

7. We find that the bloasoms emit an agreeable odor. 

8. We discover that some have lieeu blown away by tin 
wind. 

I. Ideniity and Diference. — It is tlie same power which Ait 
covers identity and difference. This relation carries us back f 
the simple cognitive powers, for by both tlie external and inters 
nal sense we know every object as possessing being ; that 
existence separate and independent from the contemplating mindi 
This principle being continued in the objects, constitutes theii 
identity ; and intuitively we look upon the objects as retaining 
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that being as long as they exist. The memory may, however, 
fiometimes fail in recognizing certain objects. 

(a.) Ptraanol Iilejdity. — We have an immediate and direct 
means of knowing oiir personal identity. 

(1.) In every act of self-conaciouaness we Itnow self as having 
being, (2.) In every act of memory we have a rea)gnition of 
past-aelf. Comparing the two, we declare them to be the same ; 
for altbough our mental states may be different on the two occa- 
sions, we have still all that is essential to self. We have the 
intuitive conviction of personal identity, because it lias the three 
essential marks of intuition, viz. : (1.) self-evidence ; (2,) neces- 
sity; (3.) imiversality. 

(6.) We have no intuitive conviction of the identity of any 
external objects. Indeed since scientists tell us that our bodily 
frame may be entirely changed in seven years, we have no power 
to discover the identity of onr own body. Much less is thia 
the case with extra-organic objects, since resemblance may fre- 
quently be so great as to deceive us. In the recognition of our 
friends, there is a " moral certainty," or high probability, which 
leads us to do so. In no case, however, can we prove identity ; 
it is an idea too simple to be resolved, too necessary to be doubted. 

The relation of identity may take three different forms : 

1. The law of Identity proper, " which requires us to recognize 
the same to be the same, presented, it may he, at different times, 
or in different circumstances, or in different forms: {A ia A)." 
This principle guides us in all affirmative judgments in logic, 
also in both immediate and mediate inference from them, 

2. The law of Ganfradiction, " according to which it is impos- 
sible for the same thing to be and not to l>e at the same time : 
(A is not Not-A.") Thia principle applies both to tilings and their 
qualities : e. g., free will, extension ; it regulates all propositions 
which draw negatives by immediate inference; is used largely 
hi negative reasoning of all kinds, 

3. The law of Exduded Middle or Third, " which requires 
that when two projjositions are in the relation of contradiction, 
one'or the other must be true, and yet both cannot be true: 
{A 18 eittier B or not B)" 
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111 different terms: AtKnuatioii and Negation of the same 
thing, in the same respect, liave no conceivable meaning ; whilst 
anything actually may, and virtually must, be eitlier affirmed or 
denied of anything. In other words : every predicate is true or 
false of everything ; or contradictories are thought as impossible, 
but, at tlie same time, one or other as nectasary." 

The law of identity gives rise to the famous distinction betvreea 
analytic and synthetic judgments. It was first brought out by J 
Eant in I78I, and lias since received universal acknowledgment. I 
Analytic judgments are those in which the pi'edicate is contained | 
in the subject, and thus merely analyzes the ideas embodied in 
the subject. Synthetic judgments, or, according to Hamilton, 
ampliative judgments, are those in which the predicate affirms 
aomethiug more, or denies something more, than is embraced ia J 
the subject. Synthetic judgments are sucli as, gold is yellow, sin I 
will be punished. These judgments may be a poaterioin or apri' ' 
orif while analytic judgments are a prim-i, 

Nok. — A j»ioH judgments are those pronounced imme- 
diately by the mei'c looking at things and without \ 
previous experience. A poitteriori judgments are 
those that rest upon knowledge gained by expe- 
rience. 
Synthetic judgments of the a pnori kind are the mathematical'^ 
axioms ; such as, " two straight lines cannot inclose a space s*^ 
and metaphysical principles, such as that every effect must hav^' 
been produced by an adequate cause. 

II. Whole and Parts. — The mind begins with the coucre^ 
and, this being furnished, is capable of considering a part of the' 
concrete whole separate from the other parls ; a process mut^ 
aided by the fact that the concrete whole seldom apfiears in its. 
entireness. The child sees a man with a hat to-day, and withoat< 
it fo-morrow, and is thus better enabled to form a notion of the- 
hat by itself. Comparison enters as an element into all thew 
abstracting operations, although in cases where absolute sepaKt- 
tion is possible, the parts may be reganled without comparison ;i 
as iu separating the rider from the horse. The discovery oi< tlw. 
relation of whole and parts is eminently an ioteltectual operation^. 



^Bvolving & power of tiorrelatioii. It is calltxl cmiprehenaion, 
^■iMmuch t)B it t»ntem[ilates tiie whole in relation to ils [larte; 
^^babatraetion, sinr« it oontemiilates the part as |>ai't of the whole; 
^K the faculty of ana/i/sis and stfnt/ieel«, inasmuch as it resolves 
^Be whole into its pai'ts, and shows that the parts make up the 
^Bbole. Now, since onr primary knowledge is of singular and 
^Bpcrete realities, we have the following poetitions, viz. : 
^B 1. The ab»lyaei hnpdea Ike eonarefe. While we are able to 
^Brtinguish l)etween a whole an<l it.-^ {)ai'bj, an object and its 
^Kalities, and between one quality and another, we are not to 
^■tepose that these can exist sepiirately and independently ; but 
^Hpuy Buch abstraction implies a concrete which embraces it and 
^Hbere, and from whi<?h it has been separated in thought. , 
^V2. When ihe contreie is fetil, the nbdrad is also real. Abstrac- 
^Ho, if it proceeds on a realify, and is properly conducted, ever 
^Eada to realities, and is thus a most important factor in the dia- 
^Kvery of the truth. However, while this abstract has real exist- 
^Kce, it does not necessarily have independent existence. Beauty 
^Bcertainly reality, iiut it has no existence apart from a beautiful 
^Ksrson or scene, of whom or of which it is an attribute. 
H| The individual judgments whicli the miod pronounces, on 
Hating at the whole and its parts, may, perhaps, be generalized 
^Hto two principles: (1.) The parts make up the whole. (2.) 
^^he whole is equal to the sum of its parts. From the first, we 
may derive the rule, that the abstract i)art is involved in, and is 
less than, the concrete whole. From the second, is derived the 
tnaxim that the whole is greater than a part. Such maxims 
underlie many of our thoughts in all departments of investiga- 
tion. 

In Natural History, it urges us to seek for a claasification of 
any aulxlivision into all its members ; in Chemistry, to look out 
for all the constituent elements of the compound substances ; in 
Psychology and Metaphysics, to analyze a concrete mental state 
into parts, and insists that in the synthesis the parts are equal to 
the whole. In Logic, it appears in the rule that the members 
make up the class, in subalternation and disjunctive division. 
In most of such cases, the prominent elements are got from 



experience ; in some of them, other intuitions act the more im 
portaut part ; btiC in ail of tlieni intuitions of whole ami [ 
underlie the nieutai process. 

III. Hcaemfi/ance. — All our primary notions are of individuak, 
A child has a notion of a particular man, ss his father, before h 
riacH to the general notion of mankind. From the knowledge a 
previous or present objects, we have tlie means of declaring tha 
they are alike or uuHke. Generalization proceeds by discover^ 
ing rcHembEauces, and then putting these like things under sontfr 
class. Hence we get concepts. Abstraction is necessary to g 
eralization. 

(a.) Generalization proceeds on comnjon properties suppoeej 

to be in things. 
(b.) The mind is always tending to discover resemblances, and 

is thus furnished with means of arranging natural objecti 

in a natural way. 
{o,) In Identity, we declare objects to be the same. 

In Resemblance, we declare them to be possessed of likt 

qualities, 

In Equality, we declare that they resemble each other ia 

point of quantity. 
There are three laws in regard to this faculty, viz. : 

1. The universals imply the singular. There would be no 
generals if there were no individuals. 

2. When the singulars ai^ real the universal is also real. Tha 
class rumiiumty has an existence quite as much as the indi- 
vidual animals. 

3. Whatever is predicated of a class may be predicated of all 
the members ; and, via verna, whatever is predicated of all 
the members of a class may be predicated of the class. 

IV. Space, — We have a knowledge of objects as occupyiiq 
space, and have thus a means of comparing them. In all case 
we fix upon a unit of some sort. The faculty which discovei 
the relations of space is, like the others, dependent upon tfa 
powers which give us our primitive knowledge ; that is, upa 
the simple ra^nitive powers as giving us the knowledge of spi 
or extension, in the concrete ; and it is by separating this quali^ 
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from the others iJiat ive arrive at the idea of space in the abstract. 
The faculty of discovering the relations of space gives ua uot only 
many axiomatic principles of mathematics, as " the shortest dis- 
tance between any two points ia a straight line," but also certain 
intuitive truths in regard to motion, as that it must be in space and 
tlirough Bpace; in regard to the necessary relations existing between 
objects and space, as, " body occupies space and a certain portion 
of sjttice," and thus has a deJinite figure. This faculty reveals 
also certain metaphysical truths as to space, as, "space is 
continuous," " space has no limits." It is a faculty which ia 
exercised by all minds ; it is of the greatest use in practical life 
to discern forms and objects, as well as in science, s<> far as it re- 
lates to physical existence ; but it is especially necessary to the 
geometer and tlie naturalist, whose classifications are founded 
upon morphological distinctions. 

V. Time. — The relation of time is discovered in thoughts, as 
(II as in external events; and the faculty which discovers the 
latioD is one who,^ usefulness stretches beyond the sphere of 
visible existence, lu memory we have time in the concrete ; and 
by this faculty of discovering the relations of time — a faculty 
which, although it is based apoa memory and proceeds upon it, 
is nevertheless perfectly distinct from it — we find what connec- 
tion, what relation, there is between the events in time and time 
in itself; a form of knowledge impossibly derived from memory 
memory is only of single objecte, never of rela- 



We judge of time much in the same way as of space ; hours 

jem long when passed in anxiety, short when passed in pleas- 

Ut excitement. Thus there is a chance of one's erring in his 

ents in regard to time ; and hence arises the necessity of 

; certain marks by ivhich, as in memory, to refresh and 

rengthen the faculty and render it more accurate. It is for 

i reason that we reckon from days or events which have 

pitised changes iu our lives or in our country's existence. We 

^d this method prevailing in all lands and ages : the Jews 

ikoned from the Passover ; the Greeks, from the Olympian 

the Romans, from the foundation of the City ; the 



Cliristiaiis, from tlie birtli ot" Chrlsl. These are the historical 
landmarks aliout which to arrange events ; and the more aceo* 
nitely the system is followed by each individual, the more distiuet 
find ready will be liii^ memory. 

The knowledge of the faculty of discovering the reladoDS 
time is all-importatit in the stndy of [(liilosophy, algebra, arith- 
metic, and history ; and it is a power whicli it is one of tbt 
strongest desires of the human mind to use. Whenever an c 
is brought to our nolice, we always endeavor to correlate it with 
resjiect to time. And here we find a beautiful correspondence 
I)etween the external and internal worlds. Everywhere, througli' 
out the great phenonieua of nature, we find a prevailing perio' 
dicity. The lives of plants, of animals, of men, have thaf 
periods; the cnirrenta of the air, the rising and falling of t 
ocean, the light of day and the darkness of night, all have their 
time marketl out ; even tiie events of meu, the lives of natiot 
the issues of political labors, have their periods, while in the di» 
cases of man, in the variation of magnetic attraction, and in tb 
movements of the constellations, the most perfect order, in r 
to time, is everywhere observable. 

VI. Quatitiiy. — These relations are equivalent to the rdatioa 
of proi>ortion (Locke), or of proportion and degi-ee (Brown), a 
of less or more (McCosh). This faculty |)roeeeds to operate a 
the l»ais of ktiowledge formerly acquired and aided by othe 
relations already discovered by the mind. Thus, having already 
the knowledge of the relabions of time and space, we can dift 
cover that this event or this body occujiies more time or spao 
llian another event or body. Hence, the faculty for disooverioj 
the relations of quantity is essential to mathematics as being" tl 
science of quantities, The power of observing the relations o 
quantity is necessary in order to the exercising flic subordinate 
power of observing the relations of number. 

Number. — Dr. Whewell refers our conceptions of number t 
the "sense of successiveness ;" that is, to the faculty by whiol 
we discover the relations of time. He admits " that v 
apprehend number without an act of memory, without, alsc 
any reference to time; but he maintains that this seemii^ 



jBtantaueousnes^ of perception is merely an excessive rapidity 
] quick succession of perceptions, acte so familiar to us as to 
■ve become unconscious. Children and rude eavagea must use 
|) effort to reckon even their five fingers, and they do it by the 
lip of memory. On the other hand, there are persons who can 
i as rapidly as others can with units; a profi- 
moy which is but the result of a natural aptitude or habit. We 
my conclude, therefore, that when we appear to catch a small' 
Tiber, by a single glance of the eye, we do, in fact, count the 
pits of it in a regular though very brief succession. Another 
wf of this theory Ls that, when counting very slowly, we are 
t to forget, in the intervals, what was the last figure, and mis- 
Now, the nature of the process of counting is the same 
petlier slow or fast, as tiiere is no definite speed at which the 
nlties are changed ; and, therefore, memory, being required in 
vill be required in all," This may all be admitted. 
Ihere may be, in our perceptions of number, an act of memory 
and a perception of successiveness ; but there is something more ; 
there must be a general power of discovering the relations of 
quantity. To the faculty of discovering the relatious of quan- 
tity, must be referred all operations by which we discover equal- 
ity, difierence, or proportions of any kind, in numbers, 

VII. Active Properly. — We cannot know objects, either meu- 
tal or material, except as exercising properties. The mind is 
ever changing under tlie influence of the emotions or of the 
will, and always properties are exercised. It is of these pro- 
perties, in connection with one or more of which we must 
always see the mind, that we make proper distinctions and 
classifications. As to matter, there is a diversity of opinions, 
gome representing it as mere force or action, others denying it 
all active properties. Of these opinions, the one is as (alse as 
the other. By its properties- of attraction, chemical affinity, etc. , 
matter manifests itself plainly as being active ; but it also shows 
itself to have jiassive qualities, inasmucii as no particle of matter 
can exercise independent ]»ower. Its action is always ui>on an- 
other form of matter, and never self-acting. 
I "VIII. Qiiise and Effect. — The principle of cause and effect is 
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implied in all otir kn on' ledge of the past unil also of the 
It is not the same with uniformity of nature; for there may 
exceptions to the uniformity of nature : i-. g., in the rising oftt 
sun and changing of the seasons ; but there can be none U ll 
law of cause and effect, and yet there cannot be uuifomuty 
nature without the principle of causation. 

Causation implies the idea of [wwer obtained originally fi 
the will and muscular sense — the intuitive bnowle<Ige of mAitt 
exerevdng poK^: We never know of a causal influence \k 
exercised, except by an object having iieing and substantial eiiH- 
ence. We decide and must decide that every effect jiroceeds inoi 
one or more substances having potency. If a tree is felled totfe 
g;round, if the salt we saw dry a minute ago is now melted, « 
not only look fur a cause, but for a cause in something that bii 
being and projwrty, say, in the wind blowing on the tree 
water raingliug with the salt. If this world be an effect, we loot 
for its cause in a Beiug possessed of power. 

This doctrine of cause and effect may be considereil objrA- 
hflif, i. e., what it is in itself; or subjectivdi/, i. e., what facuUf 
perceives it. 

A. Objedite. 

1. Causation implies suljstance {body and mind) with prn|) 
ties, and we are therefore always carried back to a substance. 

2. All causation is dual or plural, implying two or a 
agents acting on one another. We aay that a certain plant iws 
killed by frost; but when we sjiread out the full jihenomenoii] 
we find that the true cause was not the mere ftost or cold, but 
the slate of the plant and the state of the atmosphere combined 
for it is only when these unite, that the plant is killed ; with 
stronger plant, or with less cold, there might have been no 
result. 

But there in M-m a dualih' or plurality in the effi'ct, which 
sists of a change both in the plant and atmosphere. A piotur 
falls from a wall and breaks a table below ; the cause, the 
ductive, efficient cause, consists both in the picture and table 
but the effect consists also of the picture and the table in a nei 



m^ instantaneousneffi of perception is merely an excessive rapidity 
I and quick succession of perceptions, acts bo fiimiliar to us as to 
I liave become unconscious. Cliildren and rude savages must use 
I an effort to reckon even their five fingers, and they do it by tlie 
^ help of memory. On the oiher hand, there are persons who can 
count with dozens as rapidly an others can with units; a profi- 
ciency which is but the result of a natural aptitude or habit We 
may conclude, therefore, tliat when we appear to catch a small' 
number, by a single glance of the eye, we do, in fact, count tlie 
units of it in a regular though very brief succession. Another 
proof of this theory is that, when counting very slowly, we are 
^^pt to forget, in the intervals, what was tlie last figure, and mis- 
^■bunt, Now, the nature of the process of counting is the same 
^Hniether slow or fast, as there is no definite sjieed at which the 
^Taculties are changed; and, therefore, memory, being required in 
some cases, will be required in all." This may all be admitted. 
There may be, in our perceptions of numlier, an act of memory 
and a perception of successiveness ; but there is something more ; 
there must be a general power of discovering the relations of 
quantity. To the faculty of discovering tlie relations of quan- 
tity, must be referred all operations liy which we discover equal- 
ity, difference, or proportions of any kind, in numbers. 

VII. Active Property. — We cannot know objects, either men- 
tal or material, except as exercising pro[)erties. The mind is 
ever changing under the influence of tlie emotions or of the 
will, and always properties are exercised. It is of these pro- 
perties, in connection with one or more of which we must 
always see the mind, that we make projter distinctions and 
tions. As to matter, there is a diveraity of opinions, 
ine representing it as mere foi-ce or action, others denying it 
1 active properties. Of these opinions, the one is as false as 
\ By its properties- of attraction, chemical affinity, eto. , 
Hitter manifests itself plainly as being active ; but it also shows 
lelf to have passive qualities, inasmuch as no j>article of matter 
a exercise independent power. Its action is always upon an- 
m of matter, and never self-acting. 
\ VIII. Gaaae and Effect. — The principle of cause and effect is 
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Hence, we conclude tliat tlie causal jmlgmeiit is intuitive; it 
is able to bear all tlie tests thereof: 

1. It \a self-evident ; It carries its evidence 4 n itself. It 
undeniable that the instinctive seeking for a cause is ae strmg. 
in a child as in a man, as invariable in the rudest savage as in 
the most civilized being. 

2. It is a necessary and fundamental belief. We are oon- 
Btrained to believe it. 

3. It is universal, being a belief among men brought up in 
such entirely dilferent circumstances and influences. 

We are not comjtelled to seek out au infinite series of causes. 

The projwr statement of the cau^l judgment, is not that every- 

thing must have a cause (which would make the Creator an 

effect,) but that everything which begina to be must liave a cause. 

(For full discussion of this matter, see MoCosli'a 

Intuitions, pp. 228-244.) 

PsycMogieal Nature of Ike IHscuraive or Logical FacuUtea. 

In the discursive operations we proceed from something given 

or allowed to something derived therefrom. The ste[>s by whicli 

all discursive operations of the mind are carried on are three, 

viz. : 

I, Simple Apprehension. 
II. Judgment. 
III. Reasoning. 

I. Simple Apprehension. By this, we apprehend objects cb 
obtain notions. These notions are of three kinds, viz. : 

a. Singular Notions. They are obtained by sense-perception 
and self-consciousness, and are called up by these immediately, 
when the objects are present, and by memory when the objeota 
are absent. No exercise of the comparative {lowers is involved. 

6. Abstract Notions are from compreliension. They are no- 
tkms of attributes. 

c. General Notions are formeil by tJie faculties of discover 
iug resemblances, whereby objects having common marks or 
characteristics are grouped together in one class. 

II. Logical Judgment. We compare two conceptioiiB, or an 
intuition and a conception, with a view of declaring thrir agree- 



pt, disagi'eetnent or tilentity. There are two kinds of judg- 

{a) in cnmpreh^nsioD, (6) in extension; e. g., "a dog 

" as a Judgment in comprehension, means that the dt^ has 

I attribute of barking; as a judgment in extension, means tliat 

s to the class of barking animals. 
Ill, Kensoniiig. Philosophical logicians say that reasoning 
Itbesame mental operation as judgment, the difTerence being 
Mtt we have three terms instead of two ; we compare two terms 
f means of a third. Reasoning in comprehension may be ex- 
iDged for reasoning in extension and vice versa. 

tewEBAL Remarks Upon the Compabative Faculties. 

ml. These faculties are universally characteristic of humanity, 
ing foiuid in a rudimentary degree in children and madmen. 
Ideed, madmen can often reason excellently from premises; 
t the premise is usually a dominant idea borne in upon them 
^ lunacy. 

L 2. They seek fw their appropriate objects of operation. 
L 3. They are admirably suited to the state in which we are-J 

We can conceive of a world in which the relations 
> way correspond to the faculties. But, as it is, tliere is a beau- 
W resemblance between the internal and external worlds ; be- 
a the faculties and the phenomena revealed by the senses. 
ffence men are at bome in the world. 

4. There is a beautiful correspondence between the mind and 
ihe object thought about. The Eleatics and Hegelians say that 
this arises from tlie unity of thought and being. This, however, 
is not true, nor as Spencer says, is it the result of a gradual ac- 
customing process. There must have been an original adapta- 
tion. It was so created ; things are so arranged that the mind 
contemplating is sniterl to tlie thing contemplated. The relation 
ia only one of correspondence ; the eye suits the light which falls 
on it, and the light is bo constituted as to affect the eye so as to 
produce a rational result; but the rays of light have not made 
the eye ; nor the mind, the laws of nature. 
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o. These faculties differ widely in the case of difierent indi- 
viduals. This may arise from the intensity of the primitive 
cognition or native taste and talent (talent is taste in exercise.) 

6. All these eight relations, with one exception^ are to be 
found lx>th in mental and material objects. The excepticHi is 
the relation of space. This is an argument against materialism. 
There arc thus ]X)ints of aiBnity between mind and body. 



• SUMMARY. 

First, we have the simple cognitions ; then^ ideas reprodudng 
in old or in new forms ; thirdly, relations are discovered among 
c'jgnitions or ideas. We apprehend extension and energy by 
sense j^raption; mind and its properties by sdf -consciousness ; 
the idea of time and the infinite by reproduction; the relations 
of eventH, quantity and causation, etc., by comparison. 




•THH MOTIVE POWERS, 



Cognitive powers give us knowledge and ideas. Motive 
powers raise up desires and lead to at^on. 
Tlie motive powers are 

I. Moral Power or Conscience. 
II. Emotional. 
III. Will. 



CHAPTER VI. 



I.- 



-THE MORAL POWER. 

Of this power we think, when we speak of conscience. The 
first question which we must have settled in our minds is, 
■whether there is such a thing as a moral power; that is, a 
separate faculty of the human mind devoted exclusively to the 
cognition of moral good and evil. Thei-e can be no doubt that 
■we have this idea of good and evil. We see a son maltreating 
his father, and we at once rise in indignation against him and 
sympathize witli the injured parent. But whence this irresist- 
ible impulse to reproach the son and assist the father? Whence 
that sense of the impropriety which we observe in the conduct 
of the son ? In a woi-d, whence this idea of good and evil ? It 
is impossible that this idea, which checks us in the wrong, 
haunts us with self-accusations, inspires us with awe in the 
Divine Presence, should be derived from a sensation of pain or 
pleasure, as Locke affirms, accompanying certain actions, and 
from the reflection upon this sensation ; nor can it be the result 
of a mere action of memory or a knowledge of causation : it is 
different, in both kind and degree, from all the ideas derived 
from this source. In short, it is evident that conscience is a 
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separate faculty of the mind ; differing, indeed, as do all other 
faculties of the mind, iu strength and sensitiveness in different 
individuals, but never entirely absent. This opinion is upheld 
by the observations wliicU have been raade with regard to the 
univentality of the faculty ; appearing, as it does, in the yonng- 
est child, the rudest savage, and even, in the form of insttncts 
and tendencies, in the lower animals. 

It was supposed that very low savages would have no senM 
as to right and wrong. The matter was put to the test by a 
missionary, who asked one of these degraded creatures what he 
would think if, going i)ast his neighbor's cow when she had 
fallen and hurt herself, he would not help her. He said he 
would think he was doing something very bad. Moreover, the 
feeling of gratitude and filial attachment are sentiments com- 
mon even to the lowest races. 

It is this power wbieh, beginning and continuing its action 
from earliest infancy, makes man, in whatever condition he may 
be, a responsible agent ; for where there is no law, there can be 
no transgression and no responsibility. Paul represents all 
as being under a natural law, and as sinners because they have 
broken it. There are only two classes of thinkers who deny 
the existence of a moral power of the human mind, viz. 

1. Those who take a low view of human nature, and account 
for all man's moral convictions by attributing them to a law of 
selfishness and utility. To these we would answer that man. 
Ita», in his own nature, a principle which enables him to dii 
cover what is right and what is wrong. 

2. Those who maintain that man cannot appreciate moral 
distinctions separate from what they are taught by revealed 
religion. These iiersons should consider that revealed trutlt 
requires and implies, not only common-sense intelligence, bui 
also a moral faculty to which to address ilself. 

Aided by the manifest weakness of these objections, we maj 
safely look uiwn the moral power as a separate faculty of tint. 
human mind, and accept as true the suggestion It offers to thfl 
mind, viz., the idea of a divine existence, of onr own accounta- 
bility, and of a jndgnisnt, not discharged nn earlh, but awaiting 



III-THE MOTIVE POWERS. 

Cognitive powers give us knowledge ami ideas. Motive 
[ powers raise up desires and lead to at-tiou. 
The motive powers are 

I, Moral Power or Conscienee. 
II, Emotional. 
III. Will. 



CHAPTER VI. 



I.— THE MOKAL POWER. 

(-i'yu£;'5:jO(C.) 
Of this power we think, when we speak of 



The 



first question which we must have settled in our minds in, 

whether there is such a thing as a moral power; that is, a 

separate faculty of the human mind devoted exclusively to the 

cognition of moral good and evil. There can be no doubt that 

we have this idea of good and evil. We see a son maltreating 

his father, and we at once rise in indignation agaiu.'^t him and 

I. sympathize with the injured parent. But whence this irresist- 

\ ibie impulse to reproach the son and assist the father? Whence 

I that sense of the impropriety which we observe in the conduct 

F< of the son ? Id a woixl, whence this idea of good and evil ? It 

is impossible that this idea, which checks us in tlie wrong, 

haunts us with self-accusatious, inspires us with awe in the 

! Divine Presence, should be derived from a sensation of pain or 

I pleasure, as Locke aflirms, accom{)anying certain actions, and 

t from the reflection upon this sensation ; nor can it be the result 

I of a mere action of memory or a knowledge of causation : it is 

' different, in both kind and degree, from all the ideas derived 

, from this source. In short, it is evident that e 



conscience, blunt its acutencss, and direct its judgments ii 
false channel. Butler chIIb tlie conscience a refiex power; and 
as 8iich it is dependent upon otiier faculties, apt to make nufair 
represeatatioLi-i and obtain false judgments. The will may havB 
gone astray and held factd before the moral foi'ulty in a li^ 
calculated to convey a false impression ; tlie natural consequence 
is an erroneous decision from the tribunal of conscience. This 
it may be easily explained how certain sav^e tribes can con- 
vince thomaelv&s t!mt they are doing right when they kill dieir 
old people; but the very fact that all men seek to justify theit 
actions by some means or other, and to convince themselves 
that they have done as every sound-minded and well-principted 
man nught to have done, is a proof of the existence of a oorsl 
faculty in the mind. 

We imw proceed to disruss its 

PsYCHOLOtJlCAL NATURE. 

I, Tlie tmmelriux is of Uie nature of a cognitive, pmvei: 

In this reepect, it is analogous to sense-irerception and self- 
consciousness; and it has been called the moral sense. Cou- 
Bcience makes known nothing new to the mind; it merely dis- 
closes certain qualities of objects already known or certain 
voluntary states of self. However, this is only one side of the 
moral power, and that the most insignificant. Locke had ad- 
mitted the existence of an internal and external sense, and 
under these heads he had forced couseieuce. Shaftesburj- and 
Francis Hutchinson, seeing the insufficiency of this classifica- 
tion and still unwilling to introduce a name which would be in- 
compatible witJi the entire Lockeiau system, added the moral 
power under the name of moral sense. Degrading as this 
nomenclature is to the high nature of the conscience, it is still 
descriptive of one of its powers. 

II. Jl implies obligaiion. 

a. Authoritatively demands that certain actions be performed. 

b. That certain actions ought not to be done. 



■e. That the pL'rtbrniance of tlie first k ap|irovable, comineiid- 
, rewardable. 

. Th&t the performance of tlif othors is coiideinnable and 
mtshable. 

, Involves the, idea of (aw. 
In pronouncing these ju{Igment9 {see II.), the power takes the 

of a law and prescribes. It is, indeed, in its nature a law, 
! not like gravitation or the law of chemical affinity; like 
e edicts of a government, it commands " with pain." 

, Gives the idea of sin. 
f Judgment takes place on the liasis of our moral ci^nitions 
, lieliefs. These furnish us the material ; and, comiMiriaon 
T taken place, the judgment is pronounced by the moral 
tulty. Hence we distinguish between greater and less sins. 

'-•v. It is a motive, moves to action as implying obligation. 
i'- VI. /( is attended with emotion. 

Feels approbation and disapproval. This is the essential ele- 
ment in the eonscienee. 

J, VII. Claitns autkoritii over the whole VKduvtary elate of the mind. 
It looks upon ati action or a quality and judges them appeti- 
ble or inappetible. Judgment and emotion thus go hand in 
hand, and to this fait Boussac traces the connection between 
man and virtue. It thus claims authonty over all our volun- 
tary states, and ever\ determmation of tiie mind to do or undo 
falls under its jurisdiction 

y "VTII. It is above the other powei s as an arbiter and judge, j 

SKl X. There are beliefs imolved in the exercise of the moral 
power. 
I These beliefs refer to things not immediately under our 
When our own acts fall under the observation of the 
jBseience, this is merely cognition ; but when actions or say- 
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Inga of othon, not before us, c»ine before the rn on r i» nry . iMc 

txUlfnm miwt bo bclii;v«l in; so we beltevc Uiat heoevoleiiet 
U tfiMxl, eta, Tlio fintt, however, u die baeis at the aeecmd, tai 
llt6 illBllnctiim is of value for tbc sake of aoeoiBn- «b1 v. 

Tilt] iKH-dmity nrisi-fi of reviewing the names wiiicfa hane ben 
ItlvRn Of llik im|H)rtniit faculty of the miiu], each of wtijch a 
ililari<lo(l t(i wnvey nii idea of its nature and fauctioas. Hutch- 
|n«iii uiiil HtmftMbiiry onll it tlie " moral seitse," so as to reduce 
It (o a inon> fiu'ulty of ixrception, a self-conscioasiiess and seist 
|)ehi»[iti(iii, Mnokiiitiwli goes a step farther, aud acoouots foT il 
by RMUKiiiitltin of ideiiH, Hoincwiiat as Locke derives it from sen- 
Mitiiiti luiil ri'dtxitiuii. Iliiiktitigtou sjjeaks of it under the name 
of "looml miwm." Kiint oalb it "practical reason." (Cate- 
|{orl(«l Inipi'i'iitive.) Buller, 1726, discusses it in his usual 
ihoroUKli miumrr luid culls it a "faculty of reflection." The 
lit»t Inriii iindouUttHlly, and one which atlaches to it no particu- 
inv tlieiiry, in (ioni«;i(in(>e, coiurimiin, wjiiEcSr^ac: ■ a term which 
Arttt up|HiarH iu Antonine, and, ningularly enough, in none of 
lliti griut Oreek ])hiloaopher«. 

Tlid moral faculty, like all other powers of the mind, give* 
UN a mipatnlK idea, the idea of mond good and eril. If w» 
Kliini^i at Ihti varioUN theories as to the source of our ideas, 
At oiicii iMtruoivu Iho insuHiuioncy of Hobbes' doctrine of sensBi* 
tlun, uutl of lioeko's theory of sensation and reflection. This 
Idm eannot (Mimo front a Heui^lion, for none of the six sense» 
will give rA (f^oK Nor oan it l>e derived from reflection; for 
roflct^tion can nee only what is ulready ac<^uired and stored away. 
Tlio previoim faculties have given us the true, this one gives 
the good. Thwe arc not the same ; for there may be mistal 
without Hin, and »ius without intellectual weakness, A cba 
tnble action is far nobler than a mere int«llectual one ; I 
there is no inconsistency between them, 

CONS(?IENCE IN ACTUAL EXERCISE. 

Considering conscience, in actnal exercise, it may take varioi 
forms. 

I, Slii,mberbuj (somnolent) conscience, which does not wh 
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to be aroused. It does not discover the evil against 
which it ought to warn ns; it is a sleeping wateh-d(^. 
II. Aecusinff conscience. Tliis is apt to be felt even in 
aiighfc restrafnta ; but when man goes out of his proper 
conr9«, it is even more decisive. 
, Excuaing coascienoe. in which not only the Moral Sense 
but also the Heart and Will raise up exculpatory 
thoughts. 
ffO. There is a !nw written on the heart. 

, The conscimix (tr'jt.siiSr^ai;) comes in witli ita joint witness. 
. Together with the thoughts (?.oyi(T/ioi) either excuses or 
accuses (Rom. 2 ; 15.) 
' These internal (liscns.=ioii.s may take a variety of shapes. The 
conscience niiiy attempt to dniwn them. The effort will be to 
exculpate, whicli is accomplished by the thoughts. 

IV. Pervei-ted conscience. The conscience may become eou- 
fused in consequence of these internal disputes and see 
things wrongly ; as the eye looking obliquely. Fanatics 
and persecutors have ofien l>een conscientious, but 
wrongly so. So the Molly Maguires may commit crimes 
in the intei-est of their societies ; so the trickeries of busi- 
ness men, in a good cause it may be. 
. Troubled conscience. Here there is a warfare, iu which 
neither side has gaineil the victorj'. The soul becomes 
sick and wasted ; the svas come back into the recollection 
with terrible power. 
I "VI. Stunted conscience. This is the enduring effect of long 
conflict. It loses all sensibilitv of touch. It is " seared 
as with a hot iron." 
P'II.Pa<ri/i«(i conscience which involves questions of Ethics. 
How, when sin has been committed, can the conscience 
become pacified ? Re|>entance, confession, reformation, 
reparation, when e\'il has been done, are all necessary. 
Men instinctively look about for expiation of some sort. 
But even then conscience may not be pacified. The law 
requires love and obedience ; that law being bn>ken, 
expiation is necessary, yet it is not satisfactorj-. We are 



iogs of otiiers, not before iia, come before the conscience, their 
existence must be believed iu ; bo we believe that benevolence 
is good, etc. The first, however, is the basis of the secoud, and 
the distinction is of value for the sake of accuracy only. 

The necessity arises of reviewing the names which have been, 
given to this important faculty of the mind, each of which if 
intended to convey an idea of its nature and functions. Hutch- 
inson and Shaftesbury call it the " moral sense," so as to reduce 
it to a mere faculty of jiereeption, a self-consciousness and st 
perception. Mackintosh goes a step farther, and accounts for it 
by association of ideas, somewhat as Locke derives it from sen- 
sation and reflection, Buddington speaks of it under the name 
of " moral reason." Kant calls it " practical reason," {Cat( 
gorical Imperative.) Butler, 1726, discusses it in his usual 
thorough manner and calls it a "faculty of reflection." Tha 
best term undoubtedly, and one which attaciies to it no particu- 
lar theory, is conscience, conscientia, aui/ddr^ai- ; a term which; 
first appears in Antonine, and, singularly enough, in none of 
the great Greek philosophers. 

The moral faculty, like all other powers of tlie mind, gives 
Us a separate idea, the idea of moral good and m/. If we' 
glance at the various theories as to the source of our ideas, wS 
at once perceive Ihe insufficiency of Hobbes' doctrine of aensa* 
tion, and of Locke's theory of sensation and reflection. This 
idea cannot come from a sensation, for none of the six senses 
will give t6 3ioi: Nor can it be derived from reflection ; for 
reflection can see only what is already acquired and stored away. 
The previous faculties have given us the true, this one gives uft 
the good. These are not the same ; for there may be mistakes 
without sin, and sins without intellectual weakness, A chari' 
table action is far nobler than a mei'e intellectual one ; bat 
there is no inconsistency between them. 

CONSCIENCE IN ACTUAL EXERCISE. 

Considering conscience, in actual exercise, it may take various 
forms. 

I. Slmnbeniig (somnolent) conscience, which does not wish 
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to be arouseil. It does not disonver the evil against 

which it ought to warn lis ; it is a sleeping watch-dog. 
II. Accimni} conscietice. Tliis is apt to be felt even in 

slight restraints ; but wlien man goes out of his proi>er 

course, it is even more decisive, 
ni. Ejtcuging conscience, in wliich not only the Moral Sense 

but also the Heart and Will raise up exculpatory 

thoughts. 
fl. There is a law written on the heart. 

The cotiscienee {irji>tidrjmz) comes in with its joint witness, 
ft Together with tlie thoughts {?Mpa/iot) either exenses or 

aocnses (Rom. 2 ; 15.) 
rbese infernal discussions may take h variety of shapes. The 
Bolence may attempt to (In hwn thcni. The effort will lie to 
Itilpate, which is accomplisherl by tlie thoughts. 

IV. Perverted conscience. The conscience may become con- 
fused in consequence of these internal disputes and see 
things wrongly ; as the eye looiiing obliquely. Fanatics 
and persecutors have often been conscientious, but 
wrongly so. So the Molly Maguires may commit crimes 
in the intei'est of their societies ; so the trickeries of busi- 
ness men, in a good cause it may be. 

V. Troubled conscience. Here there is a warfare, in which 
neither side has gained the victory. The soul becomes 
sick and wasted ; the sins come back into the recollection 
with terrible power. 

VI, Blunted conscience. This is the enduring effect of long 
conflict. It loses all sensibility of touch. It is " seared 
as with a hot iron." 

VII, Pacified conscience which involves questions of Ethics. 
How, when sin has been committed, can the conscience 
become pacified ? Repentance, confession, reformation, 
reparation, when evil has been done, are all necessary. 
Men instinctively look about for expiation of some sort. 
But even then conscience may not be pacified. The law 
requires love and obedience; that law being broken, 
expiation is necessary, yet it is not satisfactory, We are 
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left in shadows, and it is then that the reh'gion of 
Christ appears and makes all clear ; for natural religion 
can tell no way of pacifying conscience. 
VIII. PuHjied conscience. The conscience looking to the 
law becomes purified. Certain men are thus perfectly 
trustworthy. When a man has met evil and mastered 
it, no further struggle is necessary ; the temptation 
ceases. 
IX. Approving conscience. It may take the form of a 
self-righteous spirit. But a truly good man is kept 
from this by his humbleness. Every upright man 
will be more in fear of losing the approval of his con- 
science than that of his neighbor. This lies at the 
bottom of self-independence. An evil conscience makes 
the coward ; an approving conscience strengthens the 
martyr. 
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Primaby Appetences. 

%, Ix>ve of pleasure and aversion to pain. 
B. For happiness and against unhappiness of fellow-iiieu. 
Is. Persooal attaeliments. 

■ 4. Native tastes and talente. 

■ 6. Bodily appetites {originate in body, become mental, i 
>ve of society. Tills is an appetence wliioli man may 

twitlithe help of other tendencies. In the fact that this 
tence is so universal and so effective, however, lay the snp- 
ied merit of the hermit ; he showed that he had conquered at 
. one of his worldly desires, that of congenial company. 
i tendency to long for society is the result of other feelings 
ringing from the position in which man is placed on earth, 
effects, in private and in public, are universally benefi- 
i ennobling. 
. Love of esteem. This desire, which Ku^kin calls the 
I of genius," is apparent in alt men. There are few 
sons of mind and energy who do not wish to leave a. name 
i them : some, to leave it printed in the rock ; some, in 
a enduring bark of the tree ; some, in the uncertain sur- 
face of tlie sand. 

8, Love of power. This desire exists in all men, and is apt, 
upon favorable conditions, to become a deep, unruly passion. 
It increases with gratification ; so that every tyrant is tlie sub- 
ject of a mort! tyrannical power than any whtcli he can exercise. 
The love of power, universal as it is, is the uniting element of 
the human race, 

9. Acquisitiveness, Many philosophers have resolved this 
into tlie love of power. It is possible that the analysis is cor- 
rect; at all events, this tendency itself wields a most powerful 

' influence over the minds and aotions of men. The eager accu- 
mulation of wealth is not strictly the result of aaturai teuden- 
cies, but of long habits of economy; and though it may have 
many evil sides, it is certainly advantageous for the progress of 
rilizution, 
i 10. ^Esthetic feeling, which grows a« men grow in civilinatiou. 
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friend is taken from lis, we grieve at his loss, because the Jiative 
appentencG, which drives us to associate mth hira, is disapiwinted. 
Tlie emotion arises as soon as we receive an idea of or I'ealize 
the loss we have sustained. 

III. OmscKMM emotion. — Tlie excitement is that which comes 
most under the consciousness of the mind. It is, in fact, tlie 
" most present " thing. Nevertheless, it is dcfiendent upon the 
two previously mentioned elements. 

rV. Organic AJ'netlmt is regulateil by the nervous tempera- 
ment of the individual. In some, the grief bursts out in tears 
in othei's, not the less sincere, it is repressed. 

We will now discuss and accurately classify these four ele- 
ments: 

I. Appetenees, appeter^cE. — In all emotion, there is an a 
tence of some kiud, and, though it may not be constantly before 
the consciousness, it yet acts as a stimulating cause. These 
appentences may be divided into — 

A. Original or Primary/ Appetences. 

B. Acquired Appetenees. — These we are constantly adding 
to the former. 

A. Primary Appetences. — Those which act spontaneously, and 
which men, voluntarily or involuntarily, are inclined to exer- 
cise. These appetences are not selfish, but social ; and flow 
from one mind to another. It may be posited that whatever 
we contemplate as securing pleasure is appetible, and the con- 
trary seems to be such as ought to be avoided. It must not be 
thought, however, as the vulgar, sensational schools of philoso- 
phy are inclined to assume, that this is the only motive influ- 
encing the determinations of the human will ; but it is one 
which asserts its right. Moreover, thei-e are certain appeteneea 
in man, partly bodily, partly mental, which crave for gratifica- 
tion independently of the pleasure to be derived from their own 
indulgence. Bodily appetences are appetites, as for food, drink, 
rest, sex. The mental appetences which apjtear to be original 
are those for knowleilge, esteem, power, society, property. 
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Primary Appetences. 



[ 1. Love of pleasure and aversion to pain. 

r 2. For h&pplness and itgaiost unhappiness of fellow-ineii. 

[ 3. Personal attachments. 

4, Native tastes and talente, 

5, Bodily appetites (originate in body, become mental. i 

6, Love of society. This is an appetence wliicit man may 
resist witli the help of other tendencies. In the fact that this 
appetence is so universal and so effective, however, lay the sup- 
posed merit of the hermit; he showed that lie had conquered at 
least one of his worldly desires, that of congenial company. 
The tendency to long for society is the result of other feelings 
springing from the position in which man is placed on earth, 
and its effects, in private and in public, are universally benefi- 
cent and ennobling. 

7, Love of esteem. This desire, which Kuskin calls the 
ssion of genius," is apparent in all men. There are few 

IS of mind and energy who do not wish to leiive a name 
ithem: some, to leave it printed in the rock; some, in 
e less enduring bark of the tree ; some, in the uncertain sur- 
e of the sand. 
, Love of power. This desire exists in all men, and is apt, 
I fevorable conditions, to become a deep, unruly passion. 
s with gratification ; so that every tyrant is the sub- 
F a more tyrannical power than any which he can exei'ciae, 
! love of power, universal as it is, is the uniting element of 
fi human race. 
. Aoquisitiveness, Many philosophers have resolved this 
the love of power. It is possible that the analysts is cor- 
t all events, this tendency itself wields a moat powerful 
puence over the minds and actions of men. The eager accu- 
plation of wealth is not strictly the result of natural teuden- 
9i, but of long habits of economy; and though it may have 
f evil sides, it is certainly advantageous for the progress of 
prilization. 
30. ^rfthetic feeling, which grows as men grow in civiliz<ition. 
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11. Moral sentiment. 

12, Knowledge. This inatiiietive ap[)et«iice aj>i>ear3 in chil- 
dren and savages as enriosity ; in mature age and civilized con- 
dition, as love of travel, reading, studying. Take away thi 
appelence, and the race sinks below the brute, 

B. Secandari/ Appeiences; that is, such as have grown u pi 
and imply previous ones. While we regard the tendendi 
above enumerated, and we may add the love of the beautift 
and of the good, as having power over all human rainds and 
existing from the very nature of man's condition, there ar«i 
some tendencies which are but degenerations or corroborationa 
of the primary ones and which, under certain associations of 
ideas (jdeaeure, etc.,) will at last become supreme, and triumph 
over all the rest by becoming the end, not the means, of life. 

Sucli a secondary appetence is the love of money. It is not 
a natural tendency ; but, because money is a means of gratifying 
the love of property, which is a native api>et«nce, money 
becomes an object whose acquirement and the love of wh(»e' 
possession are passions in some minds. A certain man is said to. 
have died easy, after he had cheated the undertaker with whom 
he had been bargaining for his burial. Secondary appetences 
may be inherited and may become primary in effect. 

II, Idea. — In all emotion, there must be an idea of tli( 
object, eilher as being fitted to gratify or to disappoint 
appetence. The mere existence of the appetence is not sufficient. 
to call forth emotion ; there must be an idea which rouses tht 
appetence to come forth, causing conscious emotion to follow. If 
the object be actually present, the idea is immediately given by 
perception; if absent, it is the result of re-preseutation (pbantaam), 

To prove that an idea is necessary in order to any emotion^, 
let any man suddenly, while in such a stafe, arrest himself 
will find that there is an idea in his mind, which is uo eoi 
banished than the emotion ceases. Tor example, I hear that 
my friend has fallen down a precipice and been killed. I ant, 
roused to the higiiest emotion by the idea of my unfortunate. 
frienil. While hurrying to tlie spot, I hear that it was not my 
friend who fell, but some pcrrfon strange to mc. My emotion 



e heart. Tills is l>est aceouijilislicd by presenting some 
dividual ease. 

. Bff cotui>-ii£ famf/uage, — Language is first wyuthetic then 
[Ore anulytiuj it is then mnre suited to philosophic accuracy, 
Ut less adapted to poetry and emotion. 
1 6. Fediiiff U called forth by imoffinnry scenes. 
J HI, Excitement. — This conscious emotion is always joined 
I a feeling of attachment or repugnance ; this is a f^tate 
/ different from the state ot emotion, or rather motion, in 
1 the mind always is when under the influence of feeling ; 
I the latter, with the former snperjwldal. This excitement 
that one of the four elements of emotion which most 
iquently cornea under our notice, and it is the basis and 
ii1timat« condition of choice. 

IV. Organic Affection. — Physiology throws little light upon 
the manner in wiiioh these affections are brought about, and 
upon the ijuestion whether there is a special organ of emotion, 
and, if so, where it is situated. It is probable that there is 
SQch an organ and that its seat is the cerebrum, but not in 
the gray matter. The Wse of the cerebrum is the seat of the 
organic seasatiou, and tliat of the emotions, according to Sir 
Chas. Bell, is probably near by. Most emotions, however, 
affect the respiratory oi^na and the nerves, which spread over 
the face, and acted upon by the passions, give expression to the 
countenance. It appears, also, that a moderate degi-ee of emo- 
tion is good for mind and body; but high sentiment or feeling, 
unless relieved by action must prove dangerous. 

It is curious to observe the effect of emotion upon the bodily 
organism: fear and joy affect tiie heiirt; disapimintment and 
envy, the stomach and Imwels; malice and envy, the liver. 
The passions manifest themselves, in their effects upon the 
bodily organs, thus : 

Fear prevents the blood from flowing, and produces paleness. 
Joy quickens the circulation of the blood ; the heart beats loudly, 
the eyes glisten, smiles spread over the countenance, sometimes 
tears burst forth, sometimes the hands are involuntarily clapped. 
Sorrow produces violent agitation and restlessness of the body, 
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Kionate l)Pfiting of tlie lireiist, tearing of the hair, and violent 

liiasitiule and dejecte<l countenance follow. Anger causes 

the body to assnme si threatsning attitude; the face becomes red, 

the eyes flash, the muscles become strainetl. Wonder first tatea 

away the power of nttemnoe, then causes frequent exclamations; 

the eyes are fixed npon tiie object, or roll around vaguely 

searching for information, and the mouth bangs open. 

^ Note I. Hempilulatimi. — It must be remembered, w-itb re- 

H gard to the appetences, that as they can lie hiddes 

^t in the breast for years and years, they are the 

^K agents which cause sentiments to continue from day 

^H to day, from year to year. Moreover, in regard to 

^H the idea, it mitat not be forgotten that it is always 

^M indispensable in order to call forth emotion. Thus 

^B we explain the indetinite longing in youth ; the pro- 

^^ penalties have not yet found a suitable and well- 

^B defined object. In maturity, the appetences have 

^M found tlieir spheres, and the waters, which once 

^H would flow tlifs way and that way, have now found 

^M their stated channel. Furthermore, there must be 

^P conscionsiy before the mind, aceompanieil with 

^m attachment or repugnance, an excilement. In this 

^m form, instinctive attachments proceed, but always 

B subject to the will. 

B Note II. Classifications. — The emotions are so numerous that 
B a classification becomes desirable. All our emo- 

B tions go in pairs, so that to every emotion con- 

^M templating the good, in the sense of appetibic, there 

^B corresponds an emotion contemplating ihe evil in 

^B the sense of inappctible : hence, well-defined as this 

^^ line of division may Ire, there is is no ground here 

H upon which to base a rational classification, A 

^B convenient fiindamentum divieioniii is aflbr(le<l by 

^B considering whether the emotion concerns things 

^B animate or inanimate. Hence we derive the follow- 

^fl ing division: 

^V I, Emoiiom contempiating animate objects; that 

^k is, ourselves and other persons ; for man is capable 
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the heart. Tliis is lifc-t accoiniitishci! by presenting 
indivKhial ease. 

5. Bi/ conerete. kuiu/Udge. — Language Ls firat synthetic then 
more iiuiilytic; it is then more suited to philosophic acciiracy, 
Uit less adapted to poetry and emotion. 
1$. Feting is called fwtli by maginary soeiwe. 

y Excitement. — This conscious emotion is always joined 
ph a feeling of attachment or repugnance; this is a state 
f ditlerent from the state of emotion, or ratlier motion, in 
llich the mind always is when under tlie influence of feeling: 
lis the latter, with the forniei- superadded. This excitement 
is that one of the four elements of emotion which most 
frequently comes under our notice, and it is the basis and 
ultimate condition of clioice. 

IV. Organic Affietion. — Physiology throws little light upon 

the manner in wliich these affections are brought about, and 

»n the question whether there is a sijecial organ of emotion, 

if so, where it is situated. It is probable that there is 

jch an oi^n and that its seat is the cerebrum, but not in 

y matter. The base of the cerebrum is tlie seat of the 

! sensation, and that of the emotions, according to Sir 

Bell, is probably near by. Most emotions, however, 

it the respiratory organs and the nerves, which spread over 

I, and acted upon by the passions, give expression to the 

intenance. It appears, also, that a moderate degi-ee of emo- 

B good for mind and body; but high sentiment or feeling, 

8 relieved by action must ]>rove dangerous. 

t is curious to observe tlie effect of emotion upon the bodily 

: fear and joy affect the heart; disappointment and 

the stomach and bowels; malice and envy, the liver. 

s passions manifest themselves, in their effects upon the 

idily organs, thus : 

r prevents the lilood from flowing, and produces paleness. 
f quiekena the circulation of the blood ; tlie heart beats loudly, 
e eyes glisten, smiles spread over the countenance, sometimes 
B burst forth, sometimes the hands sun involuntarily clapped, 
ktrrow prothices violent agitation and restlessness of the body, 
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tlie Scottisli school, but it is tlie rually existng 
beauty which starts the association of ideas. Beauty 
is of two kinds: 

1. Physical Beauty, which, whenever present, pate 
the mind in a state of emotion. It manifests itself in— 

a. Sound — the liarmony or discord of music. 

(9, Forms, between whose symmetrical lines aad 
the undulations of sound there is an analogy. 

y. Colors, in wiiose composition ' 
the complementary ones are always 
beautiful beside each other. Ked, 
yellow, blue, make a beautiful com- 
position, because green, which Is the 
complement of red, is compteed of 
blue and yellow, 

2. Intellectual Beauty in certain harmonics and 
proportions as viewed by the mind. 

b. The Picturesque, This, as it has been rightly 
defined, is everything which gratifies the phantasy. 

c. The Sublime, This, as all philosophers agree, 
is whatever Impresses one with tlie idea of the 
vast. " Two things," says Kant, " are sublime — 
the ocean and the law of God." 

d. The Ludicrous. The essential requirement is 
that a thing, in oi-der to be Indicrous, must follow 
another tiling of sucli a nature that it was not ex- 
pected. Incongruity is implied in both witand humor. 

The idea which we derive from the jiower of 
emotion la that of the lovely and the hateful ; the 
one as desirable, the other as to be avoided. There 
are in nature certain objects to which we are 
attached ; these we call beautiful ; others rejiel us, 
and we call thera hateful. It is important that 
man should possess affection in order rightly to 
understand the nature of God as a Divine Being, 
capable of affection, as is cxpres^ied in tlie doctrine 
that " God is love." 




III._WILL. 

Note, — When dwelling on consciousness, we saw that it was 
not generally admitted to be a faculty; yet we were obliged to 
pronounce it such. So with the power or faculty of volition, 
we are ag.iin obliged to oppose a certain class of i>hilosophera 
by maintaining that it is a separate faculty of the mind. But its 
relation to the other powers which we employ in all our mental 
exercises, is one of supremacy, as that of couBcionsness is one of 
constant co-operation ; hence, will and consciouiiiess are, indeed, 
the highest faculties of the human mind. 

The common use of the languE^ bears testimony to the con- 
viction, which possesses all men, that the discursive and motive 
powers are sefMirate from each otiier. We refer to the ancient 
and still common distinction between head and heart: a distinc- 
tion, however, which it is difficult to draw with accuruey, since, 
in popular language, the heart includes faculties, such as the 
imagination, which ought to be attributed to the head; while, 
on the other hand, it does not seem to embrace the emotions. 
Thus, when we ask whether religion is a matter of the head or 
heart, we must stoop to definitions. The heart, in the scrip- 
tural sense, means whatsoever passes on within, and it embraces 
c?on3cience, emotions and will, besides the discursive reasoning 
faculties ; in this sense, religion is, undoubtedly, a matter of t!ie 
heart. In the sense, however, in which we are wont to use the 
term heart, religion is certainly not merely a matter of emotion 
and feeling, 

■ I. — The Psychological Natuee op the Will. 
1. It cannot be resolved into any other pouvr no); by cotnima- 
' Hon, he reduced (o any other power, — While conscience, emotion 
and will are all closely connected, their difference is one of 
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kinil ax well as of degree; and the ideas which they t 
are [Kjculinr to ejich one, respectively. Will associates itnl 
will) ev<'ry fucully, Init they are all inferior to it and canoa 
roiirewiit it; tlii-y may institute but th^ cannot constitute it 

2. T/u ftisf/Uial dement in wiU U choke; that is, the power d 
choosing or rtjecting (ojitative jtower.) When one or mor« ot 
are plncL'd before us, the emotions give us a feeling of attschmeaC 
or re 1 1 1) pna lice toward them ; but it is exclusively the operation of 
the will which makes us accept or r^ect them, Wbea the a 
ing of the forbidden fruit was opposed to Giod's command, mi 
limited itt it and admired it without transgression ; for this n 
merely emotion. At last ajipetired the wish, aud finally I 
<let4!rmi nation, lo have it; and the voluntary faculty of tbe 
mind gave birth to ain. Jn all this, the will was i 
with emotion; but so distinct it is from this faculty, that the 
connection is by no means necessary: thus, the will reqalrej 
for study is utterly free from emotion. To expi-ess this trudi^r 
most phiti»ophers distinguish l)etween desire and vqHSm., 
Desire is here synonymous wiih mere emolion, and can pertain 
to things which never were, nor can be, in existence. It proY» 
a distinction t>etween wUk and volition; in the former there it 
merely a longing for the pitsseesion of a certain object; in ths 
latter there is a well-defined determination to take a step toward, 
gaining it. Both of these elements, however, belong to the 
constitution of the will — the operative facnlfy. Wishes an^ 
«motional attachments, moreover, seem to run into each otlier 
for emotions ought naturally to prorluce wishes. While, tbere 
fore, tlie distinction between emotions and will is one of kind 
that Iwitween desire and volition is merely one of quantity a 
circumstances ; hence, the former distinction is of greater i 
I>ortance than t!ie latter; that is, the distinction i 
which places, on one side, et)iotions, and, on the other, i 
eluding desire and volilion. As to the moral qualities of t 
one or the otlier, mere feeling is neitlier virtuous nor vicious 
but wishes and desires may be lioly or blamable, according i 
they are exercises of the will. 

3. If may asaoetate vnili eecry oOier power of the mind. 
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a. It may exercise influence over the senses. It has already 
1 made clear that distaiioe by the eye and direction by the 
1 or ear are acquired ; but in order to this, there must be 
intion aud exercise of the will. 
■6. Our self-conseiousDess. Its influence bere is very marked. 
pTe are indeed conscious of all our slates ; but to observe them 
i closely, we must use the will. We owe to the will the 
wer of attention, by which, when a number of objects are 
t before the mind by any one or by a combination of the 
s or by self-consciousness, we may single out one and give 
(our entire observation. 

. Over the reproductive powers and the train of ideas. 

e the power of the will manifests itself either directly, by 

lepiag an idea or feeling before the miud, or indirectly, by 

gamomng up a certain idea, which will bring with it a train 

I ssBOciadong, And it can banish these by plunging into 

(Other train. Hence arises the distinction between dfdfivrjai'^f 

B voluntary recollection, and fn'^/tj^, the spontaneously operate 

g and recalling memory. 

J.d. Over the judging and comparative powers. "The heart 

Riys the head" is an old saying, and it is true. In all judg- 

nent, there is comparison. Now, the apprehension may be 

erroneous and the representation may be a misrepresentation ; 

and the judgment, proceeding upon this false apprehension, will 

naturally be wrong. Here, then, the will can exert its influence 

by rejiresenting tilings, not as they are, per ae, but as it would 

please us to have them be. 

c. Over the conscience. This, according to Butler, is a reflex 
faeully, and the adequate or inadequate result of its reflections 
depends upon the accuracy or inaccuracy of the representation 
upon which the judgment is jiassed. Hence, the will, by its 
^ower to represent things in a favorable or unfavorable light, 
must have a great power over the workings of this faculty. 
This explains the frequent perversions of conscience. 

y.' Over the emotions. The influence of the will over the 
emotions is manifested in two ways, viz., by generating appe- 
tences, upon which the emotions depend, and by means of the 
power of regulating the train of thought. 




II. — The FrxcTioKs of the M'rLi.. 



1. li is the seat of respoJisibUUy. — Mail can be responsi 
only for those acta which are vohintary ; a mere exercise of 
inteUijiience, according to natural laws, can be neither good wf 
sinful. Nor does virtuousness and sinfulness lie tu the 
possession of conscience and the capability of emotion; but 
only where choice enters as an element of the action. 

This mode of looking at the subject has, however, the peoa- 
liarity that It gives the will an uncommonly wide ranga When 
we confine responsibility to the voluntary element, it must 
uuderstood that every action may be voluntary. The eyes 
given us for sight, and there is no harm in their employmentt 
but there is harm in it as aoou as we open them to corrupt 
scenes and olistinately close them to our duties, "No man is 
so blind as he who will not see," So it is, also, in the opera- 
tions of the conscience and of the emotions. The will can 
misdirect any feeling, even aguinst the dictates of reason. 
Sincerity and candor of spirit are, therefore, ever the surest 
security of virtuousness. It is thus by the inward purpose, the 
creature of the will, that certain actions, bad in themselves, 
can become virtuous, and vice versa. Furthermore, it is from 
the degree of voluntariness wiiich enters into it that love 
becomes more or less meritorious. In all affection, in love in 
the highest sense, there is more than a mere feeling of emotion. 
So far as love does not go beyond that, it is merely iustinctiw 
attachment; well-wishing must be combined with it, and ibi^ 
a voluntary element, renders it meritorious. This is charity in 
the Scriptural sense. 

2. It gives freedom and the kha of Jreedovi. — Itistliepoe- 
session of the will and of the power of exercising it whidl 
mates us free agents. In all other faculties, there is freedom 
only so far as they are guided by the will ; in all other respects 
they are subject to necessary laws. But in the will there is (1) 
freedom, and (2) consciousness of freedom, because we know that 
with us stands the choice of our way. To feel our superiority 
thus becomes a source of elevation to us, and, if we misuse it, 
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lource of anguish. It is important to recognize and bear in 

ud thb fitct i*egarding the wilt. It is not enough to say that 

i have liberty to do whatever we choose, for this may be 

iBsible by natural or outward drcumHtanoes ; but it is the 

intial freedom of choice which conHtitntes the essence of 

■Dhood. It must also be remembered that the idea of freedom 

nne which none of the niifree faculties, with which we have 

iherio been occupied, can give; it ia tlie offspring of the 

nluntary powers, and is one of the highest ideas of the human 

ind. 



Concluding Kemaekb. 

\ A. It is not to be undemtood that tJiese facuUu's are separate 
t, distinct as the limbs of the body. They all belong 
} one inseparable mind, and constitute its unity, When we 
k. of eelf-consciousness, we mean the mind aa looking upon 
B own ojierations ; when we speak of conscience, we mean the 
aind, the same mind, as looking upon and judging about the 

1 or the evi], etc. 
> B. It ia not ekiimed that the foregoing arrangement of the 

'sis a perfect one, bui merdy a temporarUy good one. 
' Tlie arrangements formerly in use are chiefly these : 

a. The old, two-fold, Aristotelian division into gnostic and 
This has appeared in all ages ; its influence is seen in 

s of Cicero, and in the productions of modern litera- 
and philosophy. Biit it is insufficient, because it must 
nign conscience to both. 

b. The three-fold Kantian system, to which that of Hamilton 
adheres, into cognitive, conative and feeling. But it is hard to 
make the first embrace imagination, and conscience must be 
i^in divided. Lastly, feeling must include sensation with 
emotion. 

C. The faculiies have been so unfolded as to give, in fhdr suc- 
cession, a naturai history of Vie mivui. — We began with percep- 
tion and consciousness, which presuppose no other faculties and 
no former knowledge, and arranged after these the rest, eacli 
successive faculty presupposing the former. 
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I ). // hajt f/ecn fthown that each faculty gires a new idea, which 
<><Mil(! not \h' derived from any other. In opposition to the old 
[itM'keian tlieor}-, that all our ideas oome from sensation and 
rcfI<'<'tioiiy it Ikis i>eeii shown how memory gives the idea of time; 
iina^inatioii, of the infinite; comjiarison, of the relations; om- 
M'ifMHt*, of g(MM! and evil ; emotion, of the lovely and the hate- 
I'lil ; will, of freedom ; self-consciousness and sense-perception, 
the kiiowledp* of existing objects. 

K. In unfoitfinf/ the faculties, it has been shown that they obq 
InwH of imnu'iViati* and ultitnate perception. — ^The science which 
l(M»ks at thes<i laws is metaphysics proper. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ANALYSIS OF THE SUBJECT. 
Beginning with the Faculties of the Mini>, 

Cognitive Powers. 

I. Simple Cognitive or Presentative. 

1. Sense-perception. 

2. Self-consciousness. 
II. Reproductive. 

III. Comparative, 

Motive Powers. 

I. Morale 

II. Emotional. 

III. Will. 

Cognitive Powers. 

I, Simple Cognitive. 

A, Sense-perception, 

Smell. 

Taste. 

Hearing. 

Touch, a. Touch Proper. 

6. Muscular Sense. 
Sight. 

B. Self'Cansdousness, 

' * Knowledge of our mind. 

Knowledge of self. 



A 



,• Sense-perception; the external sense, an act of the mind,, 
senses act as instruments : 

a. This knowledge original. 

6. " " immediate or intuitive. 

c. " " positive. 
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Theories. 

Ideal or Representative Theory : 

1. Grosser Form. Idea a material sabstanoe, effluvia. 
W^MJir l'^*"'"'" ^•'^^^ (400^61.) 



Lucretius — Epicurean. 
2. Spiritual Form. Mind contemplates a (spiritual) image. 
Descartes, 1635 : 

1. An affection of the brain. 

2. Idea in the mind. 
8. Mind looks on idea. 

Malebranche, 1674. 

Ix)cke, 1690. 
lierkeley, 1709. 
Hume, 1750. 
Inferential (sensational) School : 
Dr. Thomas Brown's process, 1810. 

1. Impression on organism. 

2. Sensation in mind. 

3. Inference as to external existence. 

Kclative Theory. Hamilton, 1845, and Bain, 1860-1869. 
No positive knowledge of things. 
Things perceived under a relation. 
Natural Realism: mind looks on objects immediately through 
instrumentality of the senses. 

Positions : to suppose an intervening link between mind and 
object — 

I. Is mere hypothesis. 
II. Gives no explanation not otherwise more satisfac- 
torily given. 

III. Instead of simplifying, it makes the subject more com- 
plex. 
Questions : 

1. How sensation comes? 

2. How mind looks on it ? 

3. How inference comes ? 
Distinctions : 

I. Between sensation and perception. 
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P= knowledge of an object presenting itself. 
S=feeling, within organism, associated with P. 
II. Between original and acquired perception. 
0=derived from no other source. 
A= obtained by aid of experience and reason. 

Original Smell. 

0=perceive our olfactory nerves as 
affected — by what? — is answered by A P. 
Taste. 

0= palate as affected — ^by what ? — is 
answered by A P. • 

Hearing. 

0=Organs as affected. — The affecting 
object, distance, and direction known by A P. 
Touch. 

a. Touch Proper. Dr. Chas. Bell. 
0=organism as affected. — Strong in lips 

and middle finger. — Sensation felt in that 
part of the body to which extremity of 
nerve reaches. — Its localizing character. 
Case of Schniitz. 

" " toll-keeper at Halle. 

" " Valentin's young girl without hand. 

b. Muscular Sense. Dr. Thos. Brown. 
0=external objects as existing because 

resisting our energy. 

N. B. — Siinse of temperature to be referred 

to sense of touch in general. 

Sight. 

0=coIored surface (Hamilton's demon- 
stration) and direction (Trichinetti case.) 
Distance an A P is proved by — 

1. Cliiselden's case; young man, born 
blind, thought objects touched his eye. 

2. Franz' case ; young man, born blind, 
27, could not distinguish a solid from a 
plane. 
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8. Trlchinetti case ; two children, born 
blind and afterwards cured, orange at a 
distance seemed to touch the eye, girl 
reached for it in straight line. 
N. B.— Refutes idea of Berkeley, (1709), 
and Mill, (I860,) that extension is derived from 
time used in glancing over it. 
Original perception : 

By all senses, knowledge of bodily fr^une. 
By all senses, knowledge of things extended. 
By tuDo senses, knowledge of things external. 
Acquired Perceptions. In hearing, smell, taste, touch proper, 
acquired except knowledge of organs as affected. In sight, 
stance is acquired by — 

1. Change in eyeball. 

2. Parallelism of rays. 

3. Binocular vision. 

4. Variation in size. 

5. Distinctness of outline. 

6. Number of intervening objects. 

7. Comparison. 

III. Iktween primary and secondary qualities of matter. 
P=such qualities as are common to all bodies and in- 
volved in all perceptions. 

S=such as are not properly qualities of matter, but aflFec- 
tions of the organism. 
Classifications : 

Aristotle, common and proper. 

Locke : primary, viz., solidity, extension, figure, rest or 
motion, number, and he seems to add situation and texture : 
and secondary, such which, having no real existence in 
themselves, are merely powers to produce sensation by 
means of the primary qualities. 

Reid : primary, viz., extension, divisibility, figure, mo- 
tion, solidity, hardness, softness, fluidity: and secondary. 
The ground of distinction is that the senses give direct and 
distinct knowledge of primary and obscure of secondary : 
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Hamilton : primary : 

I. Occupying space. 

'' Divisibility. 



Extension I 



Si^^/I^ensity. 
^*^t Rarity. 



^ Figure. 
Ultimate Incorapressibility. 
II. Being contained in space. 
Mobility. 
Situation. 
To these he adds secundo-primary and secondary. 
Hence, Dr. McCosh : primary : 

1. Extension. 

2. Divisibility. 

3. Size. 

4. Density and Rarity. 

5. Figure. 

6. Incorapressibility absolute. 

7. Mobility. 

8. Situation. 

Qualities of matter, known to intuition, are divided into three 
classes — 

1. Those which relate to space. 

2. Those which one body exercises in reference to another. 
Refutes — a. No quality known but extension. 

6. Matter =combination of forces. 

3. Those which body exercises with reference to mind. 

• Sdf-consdotcsness, 

1. Takes cognizance of mind in its present state. 

2. Is an attribute exercised whenever mind is intelligently 
exercised. 

3. By continuity and memory, gives idea of identity. 

4. May voluntarily take more special cognizance of mind. 
Self-consciousness is a separate faculty, because — 

1. Object contemplated is different from that contemplated 
by any other faculty. 

Q 
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2. It is a separate source of knowledge. 
Recapitulation. 

I. Amount of knowledge obtained by simple cognitive powers. 

A. Both faculties, S. P. and S. C, give knowledge. Re- 
futation of Locke. 

B, Both faculties, S. P. and S. C, give knowledge of 
individuals, and knowledge in the concrete. 

C By both, we know objects as possessing being. 

1. Do not know being in the abstract by simple cogni- 
tive powers. 

2. Do know being as independent of cognition. Refuta- 
tion of Kant. 

I), By both, we know mind and body as exercising potency. 

Note. — Being, independence and potency=sub8tance. 
Two derivations; sub-sto and sub-sisto, 
latter true. 

II. Knowledge peculiar to each of the simple cognitive powers : 

A, By sense-perception, we know — 

1. Externality. 

2. Direction, (implying extension.) Motion also intui- 
tively perceived, but requires something more than sense- 
perception. 

B, By self-consciousness, we know — 

1. Personality. 

2. Existence and qualities of mind. 

II. Reproductive Powers: 

1. Retentive. 4. Recognitive. 

2. Recalling, (phantasy.) 5. Compositive. 

3. Associative. 6. Symbolic. 

1. Retentive; by which we are able to retain what has once 
been before us. The possibility of this depends — 

1. On state of brain. 

2. On amount of attention in first perception. 

2. IleeaUhif) ; by which we call np, by means of a phantasm, 
what has been before us. 



\ 
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Diflference between phantasm and conception. We can 
recall — 

(1.) By P. all we have by the senses^ e. g., a single rose. 
(2.) By C. all we have by consciousness, e. g.^ the class 
roses as a whole. 

5. Associative; by which we are able to follow one train of 
thought in preference to desultory thinking. The regular suc- 
cession of ideas is proved in two ways — 

1. By following train of thought, we can trace connection 
between the ideas. 

2. It can often be discovered what occasioned curious 
thought. 

The laws of this power are : 

A. Primary: 

a. Contiguity. 

1. Repetition, (succession.) 

2. Co-existence. 

b. Correlation. 

B, Secondary: 

a. Native tastes and talents. 
6. Energy of feeling, intellect and will. 
A. Primary ; those laws by which all thoughts are regulated 
in their succession : 

a. Continuity; that is, things which have been associated 

in the mind tend to recall each other. 

1. Repetition; same follows the same. 
Note. —Here comes in habit, which — 

1, Has a tendency to repeat acts. 

2. Gives facility in their performance. 

2. Co-existence (redintegration) ; things, having been in 
the mind together, tend to recall each other. 

6. Correlation ; that is, things which are related to each 
other tend to suggest each other. Law of several kinds. 
Note, — Memory is two-fold : 

1. Contiguity, 

2. Correlation. (This is the higher.) 
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2, It IB a separate source of knowledge. 
Recapitulation. 

I, Amomit of knowledge obtained by simple cc^iiitive powers 

A. Both faculties, S. P. and S. C, give knowledge. Re- 
futation of Locke. 

B. Both faculties, S. P. and S. C, give knowledge of 
individuals, and knowledge in the concrete. 

C. By both, we know objects as possessing being. 

1. Do not know being ill the abstract by simple t«gui- 
tive powers. 

2. Do know being as independent of cognition. Refuta- 
tion of Kant. 

D. By both, we know luind and body as exercising potency. 

Nole. — Being, independence and potency ^=substance. 

Two derivations; sub-sto and sub-sisto, 

latter true. 

• It. Knowledge peculiar to each oft.hesimi>]e cognitive powers: 

A. By sense-perception, we know- 

1. Externality. 

2. Direction, (implying extension.) Motion also intui- 
tively perceived, but requires something more than sense- 
perception. 

B. By self-consciou.sncss, we know — 

1. Personality'. 

2. Existence and qualities of mind. 

II, Seproductive Powers: 

1. Retentive. 4. Recognitive. 

2. Recalling, (phantasy.) 5. Compositive. 

3. Associative. 6. Symbolic. 
1. lietentive ; by which we are able to retain what has oncfl 

been before us. The possibility of this depends — 

1. On state of brain. 

2, On amount of attention in first perception. 
J?. Jfeca-tliltff ; by which we call up, by means of a phantasnt 

what has been before us. 
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(1.) of contiguity; (2,) of correlation; (3.) of 
energy of feeling, intellect, \^11. 
5. Compositive^ putting old things into new forms, in- 
volves — 

a. Diminishing power. 
6. Enlarging " 

c. Separating " 

d. Compounding " 

Genius, 

Here comes in Imagination. 

I. Its nature. Reproduces old objects in new forms; ways 
constructive ; has powers of retention, phantasy, association of 
ideas, composition. 

1. An imaging power. 

2. A constructive power. 

Imagination gives nothing new, but uses old cognitions. 

II. Its uses. 1. In science. 

2. To awaken sentiment — novels. 

3. Gives idea of the infinite. 
With regard to the infinite : 

A. Negative propositions. 

a. Mind can form no adequate apprehension of it. 

6. Mind can form no adequate logical notion of it. 
B. Positive propositions. 

a. Mind apprehends something beyond its widest 
image and concept. 

6. Must look upon infinity as incapable of increase. 

III. Its abuses. 

TV. Cultivation of imagination. 

Lay up a store of noble images. 
-<?. Synibolic; the power of thinking by pieans of symbols. 

Mere faurdafiaTa not suflSicient for all concepts, therefore 
we must have a i^OTjfia. 

Power of language conditioned by this — 

1. A mental power and disposition to think in symbols, 

2. An original capacity for articulate speech. 
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m. Comparative ; by these facalties we discover the 

relations between objects. Three pro|>ositions — 

a. Hitherto all ideas are singular and insufficient. 

b. The mind does not l)egin with comparison ; but with 
things ; then their relations are discoveral. 

c. These relations are real. 
Primary judgments. 

I. Identity and Difference. 
II. Whole and Parts. 

III. Resemblance. 

IV. Space. 
V. Time. 

VI. Quantity. 
VII. Active property. 
VIII. Cause and Effect. 
Note. — (1.) Each proceeds on the knowledge of objects. 
(2.) Mind can discover more than relations of 
resemblance and difference. 
I. Identity: Identity and Difference discovered by same 
power, — by simple cognition ; we know every object to have 
being; continuousness of being= identity. Memory some- 
times deceitful. Evidences of Identity : 

a. Self; evidence of identity by consciousness, mem- 
ory and comparison ; three tests of intuitive conviction 
of personal identity. 

b. External objects ; no intuitive means of discover- 
ing identity; only "moral certainty." 

Law takes three forms — 

1. Identity proper: A is A; the law requires us to 
recognize the same to be the same, in different times, forms 
and circumstances. 

2. Contradiction : A is not A ; we must think it im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be at the 
same time. 

3. Excluded middle : A is either B or not B ; we are 
required, when two propositions are in the relation of 
contradictories, to think one must be true ; both cannot 
be. 
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Karti's DiatintHon of Analytic and Synthdie Judgments. 

II. Whole and Parte ; Analysis and Synthesis ; Power of 
Comprehension. In this relation, we contemplate a part as a 
part of a whole, and the whole as made up of parts. Use in 
mathematics and other sciences of intuitions of whole and 
parts. 

Propositions: 

1. Abstract implies concrete. 

2. When concrete is real, alistract is also real. 

III. Resemblance; primary notions are of individuals. 
Then we rise to generals and begin to generalize and form 
concepta. 

Three laivs : 

a. Generalization proceeds on common projierties of 
objects. 

b. Mind has tendency to discover resemblances and 
make classificatious. 

c. Difference between Identity, Resemblance and 

1. Uuiversals imply singulars. 

2. Wheu singulars are real, univeraals are real. 

3. Whatever is predicated of class, may be of members. 
Equality. 

IV. Space. This faculty, like others, depends on simple 
c<^nitive powers ; some unit always fixed on. 

V. Time; gives us time in the concrete, and we perform 
the abstraction ; great events starting points. 

VI. Quantity. Locke's Proportion, Brown's Degfee and 
Proportion, and McCosh's More and Less. 

To Uiis belongs Number. 

Whewell ; number given by memory a 
McCosh ; number given by memory, : 
general power of discovering relations of quantity. 

VII. Active Pro}>erty, We cannot know self, or body 
acting on self, except as possessing active properties. By 
virtue of them, we draw distinctions, by separating resem- 
blances between sense-perception and intelligence, will, emo- 
tion, etc. 
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VIII. Caase and EfTect. Causation implied in all knowl- 
edge, imst and fature ; not the same with uniformity of nature 
to which there may be exceptions ; implies intuitive knowledge 
of substance exercising iwwer. 
Relation of cause and effect considered : 

A. Objectively, i, c, what it is in itself. 

1. Causation implies substance with properties. 

2. Duality or plurality, both of cause and efiect. 

li. Subjectively ; i. e., what faculty perceives it. Caus- 
ation is not experiential. From experience we expect a 
certain effect, or Ixjlieve it probable, but have thereby no 
conviction of its necessity or certainty. Henoe, we con- 
clude causal judgment is intuitive ; (1) it is self-evident, (2) 
necessary, (3) universal. 
We are not compelled to seek for an infinite series of causes. 

Psycholof/ical Nature of the Discursive or Logical Fo/cuUiea. 

I. Simple Apprehension ; we apprehend objects or obtain 
notions. 

1. Simple notions or singular notions; that is, those 
obtained by sense-perception and self-consciousness. 

2. Abstract notions, from comprehension ; are notions of 
attributes. 

3. General notions, by faculty for resemblance. 

II. Logical Judgment: compare two conceptions, or an 
intuition and a conception. Judgment in (a) comprehension, 
(6) extension. 

III. Reasoning : same operation as judgment, except here 
we have three instead of two terms. Reasoning in compre- 
hension and extension may be interchanged. 

General Remarha on Qmiparative Faculties. 

1. Those faculties are in all men. 

2. They have a tendency to operate. 

3. They are admirably suited to our situation. 

4. Correspondence between subjective and objective worlds. 
Not result of unity of thought and being, nor of a gradual 
accustoming process, but of an original adaptation. 

6. Differ widely in different individuals. ' 
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6. All these relations, except that of space, exist both in 
mental and material objects. 

Summary of the Acqumtion of Knowledge, 

Motive Powers. 

I. Moral : Concience, consdentia^ aoDeidyjac^, 

1. There is such a power. Man's natural pleasure in 
good and aversion to evil prove it. It cannot come from 
sensation and reflection, for it is in all men in all condi- 
tions. 

Two classes deny — 

a. Those who take a low view of human nature and 
attribute moral convictions to selfishness and utility. But 
man has a moral principle. 

6. Those who maintain man cannot appreciate moral 
distinctions apart from religion. But revealed truth pre- 
supposes a conscience. 

2. Its nature. 

NegoJtive Propositions, 

I. Decision of conscience does not make an action good 
or bad. 

II. Possession of conscience does not render one good. 
III. Conscience not incapable of perversion. 

Positive Propositions. 

I. Conscience is of the nature of a cognitive power. 
II. Implies obligation. 

III. Involves idea of law. 

IV. Gives idea of sin. 
V. Moves to action. 

VI. Feels approbation and disapprobation. 
VII. Claims authority over whole voluntary state of the 
mind. 

VIII. Is above other powers as an arbiter and judge. 
IX. Beliefs are involved in its exercise. 

3. Names. 
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HatchiDson and Shaftesbary ; Moral Sense. (To con- 
form with Locke's external and internal sense.) 

Buddington ; Moral Reason. 

Kant ; Practical Reason (Cat^orical Imperative.) 

Butler ; Faculty of Reflection. 

The best name is conscience^ conacientiaj aouecdijtTer: ; 
this first occurs in Antonine. 

4. The idea it gives ; moral good and evil. 

Criticism of Locke's doctrine of the source of all our 
ideas. 

5. Conscience in actual exercise. 

I. Slumbering, unwilling to be aroused. Sleeping 
wateh-dog. 
II. Accusing, felt even in slight sins. 

III. Excusing — 

Discussion of Rom. 2:15. 
(a) there is a heart-written law ; 
(6) conscience a joint witness ; 
(c) and with thoughts either accuses or excuses. 

IV. Perverted. 

V. Troubled by recollection of sins. 
VI. Blunted by continued sin. 
VII. Pacified by repentance and expiation. 
VIII. Purified by the law. 

IX. Approving ; may be in a self-righteous sense^ lies at 
basis of independence. 

11. Emotional. 

Elements involved : 

I. Appetence ; at the basis of all emotion. 
II. Idea ; apprehension of something as apt to gratify or 
disappoint. Without it, no emotion. 

III. Excitement ; with attraction or repugnance. 

IV. Organic Affection ; result of nervous temperament of 
individual. 

Psychological nature of these elements. 

I. Appetence, appetentia, the stimulating cause. 



N. B. — Error of sensational school in overrating its im- 
portance. 

A. Primary Appetences ; that is, those acting spontane- 
ously. They are bodily and mental. 

1. Love of i»lea9iire and aversion to pain. 

2. For happiness and against unhappiness of fellow-men. 

3. Personal attachments. 

4. Native tastes and talents. 

5. Bodily appetites. 

6. Love of society. 

7. Love of esteem. 

8. Love of power. 

9. Acquisitiveness. 

10. .aesthetic feeling. 

11. Moral sentiment. 

12. Love of knowledge, 

B. Secondary Appetences ; grow upon and imply the pri- 
mary and arc mostly degenerations of them, thus becoming 
the object rather than the means of life. 

II. Idea; in all emotion there is an idea, apt to gratify or 
disappoint an appetence ; mere existence of the latter causes 
no emotion. Hence — 

We can feel emotion at fictitious object, if idea is present. 
Feeling cannot be compel led ; will influences indirectly. 
Emotion is called forth by contemplating individual 
objects, 

1, Idea is singular, not abstract. 

2. Feeling is roused by idea of individual objects. 

3. Feeling is roused by idea of personal God. 

4, In rhetoric, present individual object. 

5, By concrete language, 

6. By imaginary scenes. 

III. Excitement; with attractiijn or repugnance. This 
element most frequently under our notice. 

IV. Organic Affection. Physiology gives little information. 
The seat of emotion at bnse of brain, but not in gray matter; 
thence, acting on nerves which make impression. Different 
effects of emotion. 
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Note L — Recapitulation. 

Api>etence8 cause sentiments to continue. 
Idea indispensable to call forth emotion. 

Note 11. — Classifications. 

I. Emotions concerning animate objects. 

1. Immediate emotions. 

2. Retrospective " 

3. Prospective " 

II. Emotions concerning inanimate objects. 

a. Beauty ; not mere association of ideas. 

1. Physical ; sound, form, color. 

2. Intellectual. 

b. Picturesque ; whatever gratifies phantasy. 

c. Sublime ; whatever gives idea of the vast. 

d. Ludicrous ; implies incongruity. 
Idea is that of the hateful and the lovely. 

m. Will ; a separate faculty and cannot be resolved. 
I. Its psychological character. 

1. Cannot be resolved or reduced to any other power. 

2. Essential element is choice. 

T^. . . . , f Emotion and Will. 

DlStmeuish K -p. • ;i^T ^^J,^ 

° 1^ Desire and Volition. 

3. May associate with every other power of the mind, 
a. May influence senses. 

6. " " consciousness. 

c. " " reproductive powers. 
Directly, by keeping idea present. 

Indirectly, by bringing up other ideas followed by 
hosts of associations. In the same way we can banish 
certain feelings. Difference between dv^/zj^^r^c and 

d. May influence judgment and comparison. 

By misrepresentation. 

e. May influence conscience, by misrepresentation. 
/. May influence emotions. 

By generating appetences. 
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By sway over train of thought. 
2, Its psychological functions. 

1. It is the seat of responsibility. 

Man is responsible only for what he does voluntarily ; 
but will can make every action so. 

2. It gives freedom and the idea of freedom. 

This idea came from no other source, for it lies in no 
other ; all the other faculties necessary. 

Concluding Remarks. 

A. Faculties not separate existences ; belong to the mind. 

B. Arrangement of faculties not perfect, but temporarily 
good. 

C Faculties so unfolded as to give natural history of the 
mind. 

D, Each faculty gives a new idea. 
jB. Faculties obey laws. 
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NoU I. — RempitulaUon. 
Apjietences cacae Bentiiiients to continue. 
Idea indispensable to call forth emotion. 

Note II. — Chsaificaiions. 

I. Emotions coacerning animiite objects. 

1. Immediate emotions. 

2. Retrospective " 

3. Prospective " 

II, Emotions concerning inanimate objects. 

a. Beauty : not mere association of ideas. 

1. Physical ; sound, form, color. 

2. Intellectual, 

b. Picturesque ; whatever gratifies phantasy. 
e. Sublime ; whatever gives idea of the vast. 
d. Ludicrous ; implies incongruity. 

Idea is that of the hateful and the lovely. 

III. Will ; a separate faculty and cannot be resolved. 
I, Its psychological character, 

1. Cannot be resolved or reduced to any other power. 

2. Essential element is choice. 
( Emotion and Will, 



T," i- -if Emotior 
UiBtinguisb -{ T> . -.-.r i-.- 

° \ Desrre and Voution. 



I. May associate with every other power of the mind. 
a. May influence senses. 
6, " " consciousness. 

c. " " reproductive powers. 
Directly, by keeping idea present. 

Indirectly, by bringing np other ideas followed by 
hosts of associations. In the same way we can banish 
certain feelings, Diflei-ence between dudfu/^jaiz and 

d. May influence judgment and comparison. 

By misrepresentation. 

e. May influence conscience, by misrepresentation. 
/. May influence emotions. 

By generating appetences. 
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